BOOK 


VOLUME 2. 


The Great Holiday Book of 1883. 


AN ENTIRELY NEw EDITION OF ALFRED TENNYSON’S 


THE PRINCESS. 
With 120 new and beautiful illustrations on wood. 


An elegant octavo volume of nearly 230 pages, beautifully bound, with 
full gilt edges. In box. Price in cloth, $6.00. In tree calf or antique 
morocco, $10.00. In calf or morocco, inlaid mosaic patterns, $12.50. 
A few copies in crushed levant, with silk linings, $25.00. 

The Princess is probably the most famous of the longer works of ti 
Poet-! aureate of England, and abounds in the most picturesque anu 
attractive scenes and subjects for illustration, The best American artists 
have drawn these illustrations, com amore, producing a great number 
of choice examples of the high perfection which wood-engraving has 
reached in the New World. The general supervision of the work has 
devolved upon Mr. A, V.S. AntHowny, who held the same relation to 
the recent magnificent editions of Lucille and The Lady of the Lake ; 
thus ensuring for these illustrations the utmost accuracy in study, taste 
and composition, and elegance in finish. 

An eminent poet and critic, RrcHarp H. Stopparp, in reference to 
this edition, speaks of the Princess as ‘‘ That sweetest and purest of 
all modern epics. Tennyson’s Princess. It is the truest and noblest poem 
of which womanhood is the theme in any language.’’ The publishers 
believe that in this form and with this elegance of finish the work will be 
widely welcomed on its merits as a fine art edition, and become 


THE LEADING GIFT BOOK OF THE YEAR. 
A WOMAN OF HONOR. 


By H.C. Bunner. $1.25 


A very piquant novel of American society, full of new and interesting 
situations, and bearing evidence of a close study of life in New York. 


W. D. HowELts’s LATEST AND BEsT NOVEL. 


A WOMAN'S REASON. 


Uniform with his former works. - : - $1.50 

The first issue in book form of Mr. Howells’s latest production which 
has, in the pages of the Century Magazine, created so much excitement, 
and largely increased the circulation of that popular periodical. 

“ Drawn with the hand of a master * * * full of life-like humor.’’ 
—Boston Advertiser. 

“One of the most finished productions in fiction.’”’-— 7he Independent. 


THE PEOPLE AND POLITICS; 


Or the Corstruction of States, and the Significance and Relation of 
Political Forms. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. 1 vol., octavo, $3.00. 
A new and valuable treatise on political economy: a most important, 

as well as extremely interesting, contribution to the science of history 

and government. 


DR. GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET. 


By NatHanirt HAWTHORNE. 
Library Edition. 
top, $2.00. 


tvol, 16mo. - - - i 


1 vol. 12mo 


With preface by Jutran HAWTHORNE. 
1 vol., 16mo, with frontispiece and vignette, giit 


EUGENE FROMENTIN: 
Painter and Writer. From the French of Louis Gonse, by Mrs. 
Mary C. Rosgstns. $3.00 
A long-needed translation of the life and letters of the greatest modern 


French art critic, with the original French illustrations, fac-similes of 
his drawings. 


SONGS OF: FAIR WEATHER. 


By Maurice THompson, 1 vol. r12mo. - - . - $1.50 
A dainty volume of charming verses. especia'ly appealing to lovers 
ot woodlands and wood-craft. Printed on choice English hand-made 


paper. 
OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By Tuomasa Kempts. 1 vol. Pocket size, bound in flexible cloth, 
round corners and colored edges. Fully illustrated in cloth, $1.00. 
Flexible calf. $3.00 
A very convenientand portable edition of this immortal Christian 

classic, enriched with over three hundred rare medizval, symbolic and 

emblematic cuts. 


THE STORIED SEA. 


By Susan E. Wattace. 1 vol. Little-Classic size, colored edges, $1.00, 


A delightful volume of sketches and essays about the Mediterranean 
and its neighbor lands, by the accomplished wife of Gen. Lew Wallace, 


U.S. Minister to Turkey. 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1883. 
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ESTES & LAURIATS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 


NEW BOOKS. 


— a 
JUVENILES. 

ZIGZAG JOURNEYS IN NORTHERN LANDS. From the 
Rhine to the Arctic Circle. The Zigzag Club in Holland, Belgium, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway and Sweden, with romantic incidents 
and entertaining stories. By Hezexian ButrerwortH. Nearly 200 
illustrations. 1 vol., illuminated board covers, $1.50; cloth, $2.25. 


Over one hundred thousand volumes sold of the Celebrated Zigzag 
books. 


THREE VASSAR GIRLS IN ENGLAND Sunny memories of 
a holiday excursion, with visits to historic scenes and notable places. 
By Lizziz W. Cuampney, author of ‘‘ Three Vassar Girls Abroad.”’ 
Steady 150 illustrations. 1 vol., smail quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, $1.50 ; cloth, $2.00. 

THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN THE TROPICS. 
SrepHens. Through the “ Land of the Aztecs,” 
America, to ‘‘ The Queen of the Antilles.”” Instructive and entertain- 
ing. Fully illustrated. 1 vol , small quarto, illuminated board covers 
and linings, $1.50; cloth, gilt, $2.00. 

THE ROYS OF THE SIERRAS, or, Tue Younc Gotp Hunrrrs. 
An exciting story of adventures in California in ’49. An interestin 
account of life among the miners. Fully illustrated. 1 vol., smal 
quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.25. 

CHATTERBOX FOR 1883. The authorized reprint, containing a 
large amount of copyright American matter, 1 vol., illuminated board 
covers, $1.25; 1 vol., cloth, black and gold stamps, $1.75; 1 vol., 
cloth, extra, chromo, gilt side and edges, $2.25. 

THE PRIZE, 1883. The companion to the Chatterbox, for the 
youngest children, containing sketches, poems and pictures, and 
twelve or more fine full-page original colored plates. 1 vol., illuminated 
board covers, §$ .75. 

\TTATSS ro? . al 
YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORIES. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS, A 
concise history of Holland and Belgium, from the earliest times to the 
present. By ALexanver YounG. Nearly 150 illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF MEXICO. Comprising the 
principal events from the sixth century to the present time. B 


REDERICK A, Oper, author of ‘‘ Camps in the Caribbees.”’ Wit 
too illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF LONDON. With graphic sto- 
ries of its historic landmarks, By W. H. RipeinG. With 100 illustrations. 
1 vol., 16mo, cloth, $1.5 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
From the Norman Conquest. Founded on Strickland’s ‘‘Queens of 
England.”’ Abridged, adapted and continued to the present time. By 
Rosauig KaurmMan. Ful y illustrated. 3 vols., 16mo, cloth, $4.50. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. Aconcise and 
impartial account of the late war, from the best authorities. By Mrs. 
C. Emma Cueney, Illustrated with engravings, maps and plans. 
x vol., 16mo, cloth. $1.50, 


POPULAR GIFT BOOKS. 


POEMS FOR CHRISTMAS, EASTER AND NEW YEAR’S. 
By H. Butrerwortn, author of ‘ Zigzag Books,”’ ‘ Young Folks’ 
History of Boston,”’ etc. Poems appropriate for these festivals, en- 
riched with many fine illustrations. 1 vol., royal octavo, cloth, gilt, 
$2.00. 

THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF ANECDOTES OF LITERA- 
ture and the Fine Arts. A treasury of the choicest anecdotes ot all 
ages and countries, with several hundred wood-cuts, etchings and steel 
engravings, including many fine portraits. 1 vol., royal 8vo, cloth, 
$3.00; antique morocco, $8.00. 

LEAP YEAR CALENDAR. By Kars Sansorn. An elegant 
heart-shaped, holiday souvenir, with an appropriate quotation for 
every day in the year, Printed in colors, $ .75 ; the same with silk 
fringe, $1.00, 

THE GARDEN OF THE HEART. Uniform in style with the 
‘Leap Year Calendar,”’ with appropriate selections of religious 
poetry. A choice present from the Sunday-school teacher to his 
scholars. Unique form, with chromo-lithographed covers, printed in 
colors, $ .75; the same with silk fringe, $1.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid, on 


receipt of price, by the publishers, 301 and 305 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston. 


By C. A. 
the ruins of Central 
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Miss Hesse’s Teachers’ Agency, 
36 West Twenty-first Street, 
New York. 


Provides families, colleges, and schools 
with Professors, Teachers, Tutors, Read- 
ers, and Governesses, in every branch 
of education. Vocal and Instrumental 
Music provided for churches, schools, 
concerts, and families. 

Having taught thirty years in families 
and schools in New York City, and being 
familiar with foreign languages, Miss 
Hesse can give most reliable advice 
about schools and school matters. Music 
a specialty. 

REFERENCES. 


Hon. Hamilton Fish. 
Ex-Secretary Evarts. 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

Mr. F. W. Christern. 


SCHOOLS. 


Miss Lucy Green, formerly of No. 1 Fifth Avenue. 

Miss Barlow, 24 East Twenty-second Street. 

Mlle. De Janon, formerly Miss Haines, of Grammercy 
Park. 

Mr. Arthur H. Cutler, No. 24 West Forty-third Street. 


Sauveur School of 


Languages. 
1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 
Third Year. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, LATIN, etc., 
Taught by the Natural Method. 

FRENCH CLUB. GERMAN CLUB. 
French Lectures Weekly. 
Numerous 


Every morning, afternoon and evening. 


Reopens October 1, 1883. 


For all particulars apply to the Principal, 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL, LL.D. 


Conversation Classes: 


| Catalogue Price, 


{Number 14. 


The 
New Wellesley School, 
Philadelphia. 


A Family and Day School 
for Girls, 


is designed to meet the need and desire 
The 


for more thorough education. 


instruction is under the charge of gradu- 


ates of Wellesley College. Three new 


departments to be added this year— 


| Academic, Grammar, and Kindergarten, 


_ so as to provide for scholars of all ages. 


In the two last-named departments, little 


| boys received as day pupils. 


Opens September 26th. For circu- 


lars, send to 


Miss Elizabeth B. Root, 


027 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Story of the Bible. 


From Genesis to Revelation. Told in simple language, adapted to all 
ages, but especially to the young. 704 pages, octavo. 274 illustrations. 
One Hundred and Tenth Thousand Now Selling. 


Catalogue Price, 


The Story of the Gospel. 


The New Testament for the young. Written in words easy to read 
and understand. Printed in large plain type and filled with pictures. 
360 pages, 16mo. 150 iilustrations, and a frontispiece, in colors 


Twentieth Thousand Now Selling. 


Catalogue Price, 


First Steps hee Little Feet. 


Recently published. 
50 cents. 


50 cents. 


325 pages, 16mo, 140 illustrations. 


For Sale by Booksellers Gener: ally. 
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R. WORTHINGTON’S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


TYPES OF SPANISH STORY, or the Manners and | 


ln. | LOUDON'S 


Customs of old Castile. Illustrated, 36 proof etch- 
ings on Japanese paper, by R. De Los Rios. 
perial 8vo, unique binding, gilt top. $10.00. 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN BIRDS 


with a history of their habits, times of their arrival 
and departure, their distribution, food, song, time 
of breeding, and a careful and accurate description 
of their nests and measurement of theireggs. Pro- 


fusely illustrated with colored and other full-page | 
With a | 


engravings. By Edward A. Samuels. 
supplement from Holder’s ‘ American Fauna.” 
1 vol., 8vo, clothextra. $5.00. 


JEWITT (Llewellynn). THE CeRAmic ART OF 
Great Britain. From Prehistoric Times down to 
the Present Day. Illustrated with nearly 2,000 
engravings. 1 vol., royal 8vo,cloth. $7.50. 


DORE GIFT BOOK (THE) of illustrations to Ten- | 


Descriptive | 


nyson’s Idyls of the King. With 
Letter-press and Quotations fromTennyson’s Poems, 
by permission. ‘Thirty-seven Steel Engravings, by 
Gustave Doré. 
cloth, gilt, gilt edges. $12.50. 


HALL (S. C.). A Book oF MEMORIES OF GREAT 
Men and Women of the Age, from personal 
acquaintance. 
New edition. $5.00. 

IRELAND PICTURESQUELY ILLUSTRATED, 
and Ireland Old and New. Illustrating its scenery, 
character, etc. By Mr. and Mrs. S.C. Hall. 


woodcuts. 
$12.00. 


gravings, and 
cloth, extra gilt. 


NEW EDITION. 


T., Ph. D.). New edition of the 


ART. 


SANDHURST (P. 
TABLE BOOK OF 


Superbly illustrated with 31 engravings on steel, 
and 32 wood engravings by the most eminent mas- 
ters. 4to, cloth, gilt, extra gilt and gilt edges. $5.00. 


“SOMETHING NEW” in presentation books, JAPA- 
NESE EDITION OF THE PoETS. Exquisitely bound 
in Japanese fashion, with novel edges, portrait and 
monogram on sid@ of each. $2.00. Viz.: Shake- 
speare, Byron, Tennyson, Burns, Moore, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Pope, Hemans’ Gems of 
National Poetry. 


| PASTOR’S WEDDING GIFT. 


(Our). | 
Containing descriptions of the birds of the Northern | 
and Eastern States and British Provinces; together | 


| BACON’S (LORD) 


Royal 4to, handsome binding, | 


1 vol. 4to, cloth, gilt and gilt edge. | 


Pro- | 
fusely illustrated with fine colored plates, steel en- | 
3 vols., imperial 8vo, | 


| GILBERT (J. H.). 





| PANCOAST'S (M. 
A History of Art in all | 
Countries and Ages, with Memoirs of the Artists. | 


NEWS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A Counseller and 
By William M. Thayer. 12mo, cloth, ex- 
$1.00. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF COTTAGE, 
Farm, and Villa Architecture and Furniture, 
Containing numerous designs for Dwellings from 
the Villa to the Cottage and the Farm, each design 
accompanied by analytical and critical remarks. 
Illustrated by upwards of 2,000 engravings in one 
very thick vol., 8vo. $7.50. 

WORKS. With a Life of the 
Author by Basil Montagu, Esq. /orirait. 3 hand- 
some vols., 8vo, in Roxburgh binding. $15.00. 


HORNE (Rev. Thos. H.). AN INTRODUCTION To 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures. 13th edition. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth. $12.00. 


McCALMAN (Archibald H.). A Compact History 
of England, from the Time of the Ancient Britons 
to 1880, with a Synopsis of England in the Nine- 
teenth Century, its Government, Institutions. 
With Jutroduction, etc., by R. H. Stoddard. Illus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth extra. $2.50. 

ROGET'S THESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS 
and Phrases. New English edition. 12mo, cloth 
extra. $2.00. 


Guide. 
tra gilt. 


NEW ENGLISH EDITION ON THICK PAPER. 


LANDOR'S IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. With 
a portrait. A new edition. 5 volumes, 12mo, cloth. 
$6.25. 


DAYS WITH GREAT AUTHORS. Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray, Jerrold, etc. Consisting of Selections 
from their works. Biographical Sketches and Per- 
sonal Reminiscences by Blanchard Jerrold. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. $2.00. 


BURNING WORDS OF BRILLIANT 
Writers. A Cyclopedia of Quotations from the Re- 
ligious Literature of All Ages. With an introduc- 
tion by Charles L. Robinson, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, 
$2.50. 


D.) THE KABBALA; or, The 
True Science of Light. An introduction to the 
Philosophy and Theosophy of the Afcient Ages. 
I vol., 12mo. $1.50. , 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS (THE). Including 
Floral Poetry, Floral Dialogues, and Vocabulary, 
with original illustrations printed in colors. Hand- 
somely and effectively bound in cloth, gilt and gilt 
edges. 1vol., 12mo. $1.25. 

WEBSTER’'S DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS: 
A Book of Ready Reference. For All Familiar 
Words and Phrases in the English Language. 1 
vol., 12mo,cloth. $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, OR BY THE PUBLISHER, 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, N. Y. 
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E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY. 


FALL PUBLICATIONS. 


A New Line of Fringed Also, a Smaller Line of 
) ro adie - ro 
Bi 0KS.- —RicH AND ELEGANT. |: I inged Books 
PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT. AT $1.00 EACH. 
BY FABER. 
THE EVENING HYMN. 
BY 
BELLS ACROSS THE SNOW. 
HAVERGAL., 
THE RAVEN. 
EDGAR ALLAN POF, 














CHRISTMAS SUNSHINE. 


BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 















KEBLE, 









THOUGHTS FOR COMPANIONS. 


SELECTED. 









WORDS OF LOVE AND CHEER. 


SELECTED. 




















Beautifully :llustrated under the supervision of Gro, 
T, ANprEwW. Quarto size. Lithograph cover of figures 







These bocks have beautifully executed chromo 









and flowers, printed in eleven colors, silk fringe and covers, and each isa gem. ‘The same books arealso 
tassels In box $1.75; cloth, black, gold, and silver furnished without fringe at so cents each, 
stamping original designs, $1 [Fst 
) r ) a n¥S AND GIRL ix Favorrte SE 
T he } ie \ AI ( ( yf I 21 OS. 48 volumes—24 Boys Boo s. 
Our aim has been to issue a new line of books not in any other series. But three volumes of our series will be found in any other line of r2mos, 





thus enabling us to ee 
45 NEW VOLUMES NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OTHER LINE OF POPULAR 
12mos IN THE UNITED STATES 








Size, large 12mo, fully illustrated, the majority containing fre m 400 to 500 pages of solid reading matter," in strong cloth bindings, with new 
and original designs stamped in various colors and gold, exch book put up in neat, i ndsome Wrapper. segrod 
Our unequaled line of forty and fifty cent boxed juve nile: s in anentirely new dress and larger in size (although the prices will remain the 






to the last moment. Also, a 





same as heretofore), We have made larger editions this year, and hope for the first time to be able to fill all orders up 





New Seventy-five CentLine of Twelve New Volumes, oe. Soe oe * 
IN TWO LIBRARIES, namely: 
LADDIE’S LIBRARY, GIRLS’ GEM LIBRARY, 
Six Volumes. Fully Illustrated. $4.50. Six Volumes. Fully Illustrated. $4.50. 


Making a complete line of 4o0c., 50c., 75c., and $1.00 CLOTH JUVENILES. 


Sunday for 1883. ‘'“’** ** 


An endless variety of NEW BOARD JUVENILES at 25c., 35C., 50C., 75C., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 ‘and $1.75. 

















OUR NEW COLOR BOOK FOR THIS SEASON IS ENTITLED 


| ToLp IN THE TwILIGHT. 


Manufactured for us dee ssrs  Hnveswe zimmer & FAULKNER, makers lhe elegant Ch: rist nas C seed that bear their name. It is the unani- 
lor < everissued.”” We challe ge comparison with all others. 4to. $2.00, 


acing se ad ) n ‘that ie fo th “ most beautiful color 0 
—SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 


| A New Volume by the Rev. Phillips Brooks. cicrcices vot. smo. ‘$1.75 
! The Life and Achievements of Edward Henry Palmer, 


Late Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabicin the University of -ambr dge, und Fellow of St John’s College. | By Watrer Basant, M.A, 


12mo. $3. 








Some of the Chief Facts in the Life of Our Lord, 


And the Authority of the Evangelical Narratives. By Henry Wace, B.D. 1r2mo. §1.50. 


Life of Bishop Wilberforce, 


Condensed from the 


EK. P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 


39 West Thirty-third Street, New York. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue. 












; vol. English edition. 1 vol., $3. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


ON FICTION. 


In advocating increased facilities for reading good 
books, Dr. John Hall spoke of the value of a well- 
selected library to quell the ‘spirit of unrest which 
is agitating the poor, call it nihilism, or what you w ill, 

that sows the pernicious seeds of discord under the 
fair and plausible name of freedom and human 
rights.” And Dr. Hall went on to declare that, in a 
well-selected library, fiction should be fully repre- 

sented. ‘‘ The imagination,” he said, ‘‘is a fact of 
the human nature; it has its cravings, and has to be 
dealt with wisely. Some pe ople will listen to things 
that they will not get in any other way in fiction. To 
suppose that everything can be ticketed with ‘bad’ 

or ‘good’ is baby-talk. Better say that they are first- 
rate, second-rate, and so on, to tenth- and twentieth- 
rate, even to a hundredth-rate. What we want to 
make people seek is the first-rate, and not to waste 
their strength on the tenth-rate.”’ 

In other words, Dr. Hall recognizes the truth of 
Sir John Herschel’s dictum that the novel is ‘‘one 
of the most powerful engines of civilization ever 
invented.” Yet there are those who do not believe 
in reading fiction. There is even an American libra- 
rian who arose recently, in a meeting of American 
librarians, and declared he had never read a novel 
in his life. There are those who wish to confine the 
young to the study of science, and the continued 
examination of facts and consequent curbing of the 
imagination. There are those who would totally 
exclude all fiction—first-rate, second-rate, and tenth- 
rate—from all libraries, public and private. These 
Gradgrinds do not understand that fiction, as Dr. 
James Freeman Clarke says, ‘meets an eternal taste 
in man,” and that ‘‘a man who has no taste for fiction 
is deficient in some faculty. Reading fiction is not 
an evil to be abated, but a tendency to be educated, 
purified, and guided.” The taste for fiction is often 
a sign of the awakening of the intellect. ‘‘In the 
intellectual development of every person, who later 
on becomes a scholar,”’ remarks Mr. W. F. Poole, 
there is a period “when he craves novel-reading, and 


| had no doubt. 


the craving ought to be satisfied. Jeremy Bentham, 
who was the most practical of English jurists, con- 
demns the practice of his parents in keeping novels 
out of his reach and compelling him to read them by 
stealth ; and Lord Macaulay gives the same testimony 
in his own experience.” 

Here are a cloud of witnesses who testify to the good 
that fiction may do, and to the necessity of lettir g it 
go about its good work. There is no need to call wit- 
nesses to testify to the harm that fiction may do. The 
evil done in the last generation and this by lack Shep- 
pard is knownto all. The dreadful damage wrought 
to-day in every city, town, and village of these United 
States by tne horrible and hideous stuff set weekly 
before the boys and girls of America by the villainous 
sheets which pander greedily and viciously to the 
natural taste Pe young readers for excitement, the 
irreparable wrong done by these vile publications, is 
hidde *n from no one. But the best way to fight the 
evil is not by excluding fiction altogether, for, as we 
have seen, the love of fiction is a he salthy lov eand a 
necessity, and all attempts to crush it must needs be 
futile. The better way is to supply good fiction in 
place of bad. Unless a voung reader has become 
thoroughly contaminated by long soaking in the foul 
waters of low fiction, his taste can be improved. The 
bad are cheap and fiery. Give him good 
stories, as cheap and better, fuller of meat, stronger 
in tone, and in the main as interesting, and there is 
hope that in time he will give up the Pirate’s Bride for 
Mayne Reid, Marryat, and Cooper. Butit is hopeless 
to attempt to wean him from his blood-and-thunder 
tales by a diet of milk-and-water ‘‘ Sunday-school’ 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the ordi- 
nary ‘‘Sunday-school story ”’ is not as pernicious and 

demor: ilizing in one way as the fiery trash-tale is 
in another. It is, in fact, the two classes who have 
been fed on these two diets—the feeble and the fiery 
who have most need of a strong and sustaining fare 
of wholesome fiction. 


stories 


storie Ss. 


It is with the view of sugges 
wholesome fiction that the fi 
Best Novels has been drawn up. It is based on a 
similar list prepared by an eminent authority on all 
that pertains to books and to the reading of books, 
Mr. F. 6. Perkins, and contributed by him to the 
excellent Library F urna’. Use has also been made 
of the answers sent in to two prize questions published 
in the Literary News,—a most useful little monthly 
magazine for all who are interested in the best bocks, 
new and old. One of the prize questions was the 
naming of the ten Best Novels, and the other was 
the naming of the ten Next Best Novels. The read- 
ers of the Lzfervary News brought in a verdict that the 
ten Best Novels were these, arranged in the order of 
their popularity : 


ting an ample supply of 
sllowing list of ahundred 


Charles Dickens’s David Copperfield. 
Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 

Seam Eliot’s Adam Bed e. 

Nathaniel Hawth ne ’s Scarlet Letter. 

W. M. Thackeray’s Vanity Fa’r. 

Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre. 

Harriet Reecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
W. M. Thackeray's Newcomes, 

Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables 


Miss Mulock's John Halifax, Gentleman. 


As to the ten Next Best Novels, the readers of the 
Literary Neu's could not quite agree. As to nine they 
The difficulty was to fill the tenth 
place, for which three competitors had equal votes. 
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Arbitrarily deciding which of these three seems best 
to the present writer, the second decade of good novels 
consists of the followi ing, arranged, as before, in order 
of their popularity : 

Walter Scott’s Kenilworth. 

W. M. Thackeray’s Henry Esmond. 

George Eliot’s Romola, 

Lord Lytron’s Last Days of Pompeii. 

George Eliot’s Middlemarch, 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Marble Faun. 

W. M. ‘Thackeray’s Pendennis. 

Charles Kingslev’s Hypatia,. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne's House of Seven Gables. 

George Eliot’s Mill on the Floss, 


Now, it may be doubted whether any one novel- 
reader will accept the first list as the ten absolutely 
best novels, or the two lists together as the twenty 
absolutely best novels. But, that all ten and all 
twenty are very good novels indeed, no candid reader 
will be disposed to dispute. To us the best novel is 
the novel we like best, and as we differ from others, 
so our liking differs from that of others. It might not 
be difficult to find two people, or three, or four, who 
agree that David Copperfield is absolutely the best 
novel ever written; but if they agreed in this, they 
would probably not agree in thinking that Ivanhoe 
was the second best, and Adam Bede the third. As 
the length of the list increases, so does the difficulty 
of an exact agreement. 
hundred Best Novels, all that the compiler can say 
for it is that all the hundred are very good novels, and 
that between seventy and ninety of the titles would 
reappear on any list made by any competent authority. 
Notwo men would make a list at all alike. No man 
would make a list like any woman's. And no old 
woman would pick out the same hundred novels as 
any young woman. 
names of a hundred Best Novels, written originally 
in English by British or American authors. 
lowing it is a list of fifty Best Foreign Novels, easily 
accessible in translation to the American reader. In 
these two lists are included nearly ninety of the novels 
on the list of Mr. Perkins, and all the novels on the 
two lists of the Lzterary News. To show the diversity 
of opinion on this delicate subject, and the strength 
of personal feeling, it will suffice to say that Mr. 
Perkins omitted entirely from his list one novel— 
John Halifax, Gentleman —which forty-four readers 
of the Literary News voted to include among the ten 
Best Novels. He also omitted from his hundred two 
novels which the readers of the Literary News chose 
to include in the list of ten Next Best Novels. Plainly 
enough, the drawing up of a list like this is a marked 
evidence of the existence of what the astronomers call 
the personal equation. Here, however, is my doxy ; 
you are free in turn to make your doxy. 

List of a hundred Best Novels in E nglish : 

De Foe’s Robinson Crusoe, Dickens’s Dombey and Son. 
Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels.* Tale of Two Cities. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Oliver Twist. ; 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 
Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker,* Pendennis. 

Fielding’s Tom Jones,* Newcomes 

Johnson’ s Rasse ‘las. Henry Esmond. 
Godwin’s Caleb Williams. George Eliot’s Adam Bede, 
Mrs. Shelley's Frankenstein, Romola. 

Beckford’s v ithek, Mill on the Floss. 


Scott’s Waverley Middiemarch. 
Guy Mannering Marryat’s Japhet in Search of a 
sride of Lammermoor. Father. 
Rob Roy Midshipman Easy 
Ivanhoe, Michael Scott’s'l’om Cringle’s Log. 
‘Talisman. Lever’s Charles O Malley. 
Old Mortality. Harry Lorrequer, 
Quentin Durward Lover’s Handy Any. 
Heart of Midlothian. Porter’s Scottish Chiefs. 
Kenilworth Bronte’s Jane Eyre. 
Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, | Bulwer’s My Novel. 
Sense and Sensibility, Last Days of Pompeii. 
Dickens’s Pickwick Papers. Warren’s Ten Thousand a Year, 
Nicholas Nickleby. Kings!ey’s Hypatia 
David Copperfield, Yeast 


Ot the following list of a | 


The present list contains the | 


Fol- | 
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Holland’s Sevenoaks. 


Disraeli’s Coningsby 
De Forest’s Overland. 


Miss Mulock’s Jonn Halifax, Gen- 


tleman. F. M. Crawford's Mr. Isaacs, 
Hughes’s ‘'om Brown at Rugby. | Cooper’s Spy. 
Sheppard's Charles Auchester. Plot. 


Red Rover. 
Water witch. 
Last of the Mohicans, 

Mrs, Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Old Town Folks. 
Minister’s Wooing. 

Longfell»w's Hyperion. 


Collins’s Woman in White. 

Reade’s Peg Woffington. 

Hardy's Far from the Madding 
Crowd, 

Anthony Trollope’s Last Chron- 
icles ot Barsetshire. 

Walter Besant’s Chaplain of the 


Fleet. | Kavanagh, 
E. C. Grenville Murray's Member | Kennedy's Horseshoe Robinson. 
for Paris. Melville’s Tvpee. 


Winthrop’s John Brent. 
Edwin Brothertoft. 
Helmes’s Elsie Venner, 
Aldrich’s Queen of “heba. 
Mrs. Burneu’s A Fair Barbarian. 
Eggleston’s Roxy. 
Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
| Cooke’s Virginia Comedians. 
Cable’s Madame Delphine 
The Grandissimes. 
Howells’s Their Wedding Journey. 
A Chance Acqua'ntance. 
The Undiscovered Country. 
Wetherell’s Wide, Wide World. | James’s The American. 
Ware’s Zenobia. Ri derick Hudson, 


* The novels marked with an asterisk, although English classics, are 
not to be recommended to the young. 


In this list of a hundred Best Novels in English the 
word ‘“‘novel”’ has been taken to cover any work of 
fiction—novel, romance, or tale—sufficiently long to 
stand by itself. It seemed best to exclude short stories 
and sketches, although this has been done with the 
greatest regret, as there is no department of literature 
in which American authors have been more success- 
ful than in the very difficult art of writing a short story. 
Young as our literature is, having lived a life of barely 
half a century, our short stories may safely challenge 
the world. The short stories of Edgar ‘Allan Poe, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Bret Harte, George W. Cable, 
T. B. Aldrich, Edward Everett Hale, and Constance 
Fenimore Woolson are of a very high order of merit. 
Mr. Hale’s extraordinarily effective and affecting 
story of The Man without a Country is a work of art 
surpassing in value all but the best of the novels in 
the preceding list. The collection of short stories 


Mrs. Oliphant’s Chronicles of Car- 
lingford, 
William Black’s Princess of Thule 
Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton. 
R. D. Blackm»re’s Lorna Doone, 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter. 
Marble Faun 
House with Seven Gables 
Charles Brockden Brown’s Arthur 
Mervin. 
W. G. Simms’s Beauchampe. 
Judd’s Margaret. 


called Little Classics, and edited by Mr. Rossiter 
Johnson, may be recommended highly. 
In the list of fifty Best Foreign’ Novels, herewith 


appended, I have marked with an asterisk the half- 
dozen tales which are least fitted for young readers, 
not that they are at all immoral, but merely because 
they are not the best food for youth. Here is the list: 


Jules Verne’s Round the World in 
80 Days. 
Cherbuliez’s Samuel Brohl & Co. 
Daudet’s Nabob.* 
Souvestre’s Attic Philosopher. 
Gaboriau’s File No. 113. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, 
Elective Affiuities. 
Fouqué’s Undine. 
Sintram, 
Auerbach’s On the Heights. 
Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl. 
Ebers's Uarda, 
Spielhagen’s Hammer and Anvil. 
Werner s Good Luck. 
Marlitt’s Old Mamselle’s Secret. 
Scheffel’s Ekkehard, 
Heyse’s In Paradise, 
Mulbach’s Frederick the Great. 
Freytag’s Debit and Credit. 
Fritz Reuter’s In the Year ’13. 
Von Hillern’s Geier wally. 
Bjornsen’s F sher Maiden, 
Victor Rydverg’s Last Athenian, 


Cervantes’s Don Quixote 

Le Sage’s Gil Blas.* 

Prévost’s Manon Lescaut.* 
Saintine’s Picciola 

Saint-Pierre’s Paul and Virginia. 
Lamartine’s Graziella. 

Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris. 

Les Miserables. 

De Vigny’s Cinq- Mars. 
Sue’s Wandering Jew. 
Mysteries of Paris.* 
Jalzac’s Eugenié Grandet. 
Gautier’s Captain Fracasse. 
Dumas's Monte Cristo. 

Three Guardsmen.* 
George Sand’s Consuelo, 

La Petite Favette (Fan chon " 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary 
Feuillet’s Romance of a 
Young Man, 

Halévy’s Abbé Constantin. 
Henri Gréville’s Soma. 

Dosia. 

About’s Romance ofanHonest Man. 

King of the Mountains. Andersen’s Improvisatore. 
Erckmann-Chatrain’s Conscript of | ‘lurgénef’s Smoke, 

ID13 Manzoni’s Betrothed. 


A Reading Diary of Modern Fiction, published by 
F., Ley poldt ‘(New Y ork), contains an excellent list of 
fiction, with many interesting and introductory criti- 
cisms and opinions.—Arthur Fenn, in The Home 
Library. 


Poor 
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LONGFELLOW. 


Our poet of grace and sentiment left us in the after- 
glow of an almost ideal career. He had lived at the 
right time, and with the gift of years; and he died 
before the years came for him to say, I have no 
pleasure in them. Not all the daughters of Music 
were brought low. He scarcely could have realized 
that people were calling his work elementary, that 
men whose originality had isolated them, like Emer- 
son and Browning,—and even metrical experts, the 
inventors of new modes,—were gaining favor with a 
public which had somewhat outgrown him; that he 
was to be slighted for the very qualities which had 
made him beloved and famous, or that other qualities, 
too long needed, were to be over-valued as if partly 
for the need’s sake. 

But they are wrong, it seems to me, who now make 
light of Longfellow’s service as an American poet. 
His admirers may form no longer a critical majority, 
yet he surely helped to quicken the New World sense 
of beauty, and to lead a movement second only to 
that which begets a national school. I think that the 
poet himself, reading his own sweet songs, felt the 
apostolic nature of his mission,—that it was religious, 
in the etymological sense of the word, the binding 
back of America to the Old World taste and imagina- 
tion. Our true rise of Poetry may be dated from 
Longfellow’s method of exciting an interest in it, as 
an expression of beauty and feeling, at a time when 
his countrymen were ready for something more 

various and human than the current meditations on 
Nature. It was inevitable that he should first set his 
face toward a light beyond the sea. Our poet’s 
youthful legend aptly was Outre Mer. An escape 
was in order from the asceticism which two centuries 
had both modified and confirmed. How could this 
be effected ? Not at once by the absolute presenta- 
tion of beauty. A Keats, pledged to this alone, could 
not have propitiated the ancestral spirit. Puritanism 

was opposed to beauty as a strange god, and to senti- 
ment as an idle thing. Longfellow so adapted the 
beauty and sentiment of other lands to the convictions 
of his people, as to beguile their reason through the 
finer senses, and speedily to satisfy them that love- 
liness and righteousness may gotog«ther. His poems, 
like pictures seen on household w valls, were a protest 
against barrenness and the symptoms of a new taste. 

They made their way more readily, also, by their 
response to the inherited Anglo-Saxon instincts of his 
own region. His early predilections, strengthened 
during a stay in Germany, were chiefly for the poetry 
and romance of that land. He read his heart in its 
songs, which he so loved to translate for us. A new 


generation may be at a loss to conceive the effect of 


Longfellow’s work when it first began to appear. I 
may convey something of this by what is at oncea 
memory and an illustration. Take the case ofa child 
whose Sunday outlook was restricted, in a decaying 
Puritan village, to a wooden meeting-house of the old 
Congregational type. The interior—plain, colorless, 
rigid with dull white pews and dismal galleries— 
increased the spiritual starvation of a young nature 
unconsciously longing for color and variety. Many 
a child like this one, on a first holiday visit to the 
town, seeing the vine-grown walls, the roofs and 
arches, of a graceful Gothic church, has felt a sense 
of something rich and strange; and many, now no 
longer children, can remember that the impression 
upon entrance was such as the stateliest cathedral 
now could not renew. The columns and tinted walls, 
the ceiling of oak and blue, the windows of gules and 
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azure and gold,—the service, moreover, with its chant 
and organ-roll,—all this enraptured and possessed 
them. To the one relief hitherto afforded them, that 
of Nature’s picturesqueness,—which even Calvinism 
endured without compunction,—was added a new 
joy, a glimpse of the beauty and sanctity of human 
art. A similar delight awaited the first readers of 
Longfellow’s ~~ and verse. Here was a painter 
and romancer, indeed, who had journeyed far and 
returned with gifts for all at home, and who promised 
often yet to 


sing a more wonderful song 


Or tell a more marvelous tale,’’ 


And thus it chanced that, well as he afterward sang 
of his own sea and shore, he now is said to have been 
the least national of our poets. His verse, it is true, 
was like a pulsatory cord, sustaining our new-born 
ideality with nourishment from the mother-land, until 
it grew to vigor of itsown. Yet he was more widely 
read than his associates, and seemed to foreigners 
the American laureate, His native themes, like some 
of Tennyson's, were chosen with deliberation and as 
if for their availability. But from the first he was a 
poet of sentiment, and equally a craftsman of unerring 
taste. He always gave of his best; neither toil nor 
trouble could dismay him until art had done its perfect 
work. It was a kind of genius,—his sure perception 
of the fit and attractive. Love flows to one whose 
work is lovely. Besides, he was a devotee to one 
calling,—not a critic, journalist, lecturer, or man of 
affairs,—and even his prose romances were unrhymed 
poems. A long and spotless life was pledged to song, 
and verily he had his rewaid. Successors may find 
a weakness in his work, but who can rival him in 
bearing and reputation ? His worldly wisdom was of 
the gospel kind, so gentle tempered as to breed no 
evil. His life and works together were an edifice 
fairly built,—the House Beautiful, whose air is peace, 
where repose and calm are ministrant, and where the 
raven’s croak, symbol of the unrest of a more perturbed 
genius, is never heard. Thus the clerkly singer ful- 
filled his office,—which was not in the least creative,— 
and had the tributes he most desired : love and honor 
during his life-time, and the assurance that no song 
of his took flight but to rest again and again “‘ in the 
heart of a friend.”"—Zdmund C. Stedman, in The 
Century. 


TURGENEFF. 


The death of Turgeneff removes from the scene one 
of the greatest writers of our day. He was one of the 
very few Russian authors—if notthe only one-—whose 

name has become well known throughout the civilized 
world, whose death will be felt as a Joss to literature in 
E ngland and America, France and Germany, almost 
as much as in Russia. He was born in 1818, under 
the old Russian *ég/me, when the enemies of progress 
and liberty in both Europe and America were at the 
full tide of the success which the reaction against 
Napoleon had produced. He therefore belonged toa 
literary generation, whose works were destined to show 
how brief and weak the force of the reaction was to be 
—which was to catch the murmurs of half-silenced 
nations, still stirred with the passion for liberty, and 
translate them into a new literature destined to inspire 
and pave the way for a world-wide revolution, for the 
final establishment of the principle of self-government 
in Europe, forthe destruction of slavery throughout the 
world. Turgeneff, though he did not belong to the 
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romantic school, shared in the work which the roman- 
tic school helped to do. Born under a despotism 
resting on slavery, - shared feelings which inspired 
Byron in England, Garibaldi in Italy, Victor Hugo in 
France, Lincoln in as rica. 

What Russia was in the time of his youth we know 
from his powerful descriptions of its life. With its 
half-Asiatic traditions, the desire of its educated class 
for improvement finding vent in servile yet superficial 
imitations of the manners and customs of more 
advanced nations, its monotonous barbarism set off 
and made more painfully glaring by the corrupt 
administration, riot, and luxury of its upper classes, it 
presented a picture well calculated to fill its friends 
with despair and its enemies with contempt. 

That a country in this condition should have 
produced a great novelist in many respects unlike 
those contemporaries with whom he must be com- 
pared, was to have been expected. The buoyant 
outburst of hope which resounded throughout Wes- 
tern Europe at the time when Turgeneff reached man- 
hood, was founded upon the conviction that the 
shackles of the past once thrown off, the world was 
ready to enter upon a career of progress and pros- 
perity in art, in letters, in commerce, such as had 
hitherto been undreamt of—a conviction fully justified 
in our day by the result. In Russia the case was very 
different. The task before it was one beset by difficul- 
ties such as no country of Western Europe could 
know. A society founded upon slavery had to free its 
serfs. An absolute despotism had to impose upon 
itself checks and restraints necessary for civil progress. 
Europe had to take the place of Asia, and the change 
had to be accomplished by men who were half Asiatics. 

For the novelist of such a — discouragement 
and sadness was certainly a natural fee ling. The 
tragedy that runs through his books is partly the 
tragedy of life itself, drawn by the hand of a master, 
and recognized as true as soon as it is seen, and was 
partly due to the general hopelessness of fee ling 
which pervaded so much of Russian educated society 
at the time of his appearance on thescene, and whic h 
produced first the philosophical ‘‘ Nihilism”’ of Fathers 
and Sons—unintelligible except as the product of 
intellectual despair —and finally the gospel of dyna- 
mite. 

It was one of Turgeneff’s early books which 
aroused the conscience of the governing class with 
regard to serfdom, and it was in great measure his 
vivid pictures of the institution that led to its abolition. 
For these he was exiled from his country. But it 
through his later novels that he is best known to 
American readers. It cannot be denied that they are 
full of a melancholy which is often depressing. But 
it is the melancholy which springs, not from weak- 
ness, but from a keen perception of the fact that fate 
to the majority of m:nkind brings unhappiness in 
very full measure, and that when we pause to analyze 
and reflect upon man and his destiny we are brought 
face to face with a puzzle, an enigma which baffles and 
saddens all but the very young. The wisest and 
bravest of us, if he suffers himself to linger long over 
the mystery, cannot escape the heart-ache that throbs 
so keenly through the delicate observation and quiet 
humor and keen analysis of Turgeneff's pages.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 
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Scott, writing in 1820, describes Fielding as ‘‘ the 
father of the English novel, and in his powers of 
strong and rational humor, and forcible, yet natural, 
exhibition of character, unapproached as yet, even 
by his successful followers.""—Adams'’ 
English Literature. 
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FIELDING. 


erses read at the unveiling, by Mr. J. R. 


Lowell, of Miss 
garet Thomas’s Bust in the Shire Hall, 


launton, September 4, 


Not from the ranks of those we call 

Philosopher or admiral,— 

Neither as Locke was, nor as Blake, 
Is that great genius for whose sake 

We keep this autumn festival. 


And yet in one sense, too, was he 

A soldier—of hum: anity 

And, surely, philosophic mind 
Belonged to hiin whose brain designed 
That teeming Comic Epos where, 

As in Cervantes and Moliére, 

jostles the medley of mankind 


Our English novel's pioneer ! 

His was the eye that first saw clear, 
How, notin natures half-effaced 

By cant of fashion and of taste,— 
Not in the circles of the great 
psp we d and exanimate, 

Lay the true field of jest and whim, 
Which we to-day re: ip after him. 
No:—he stepped lower down, and took 
The piebald people for his book! 


Ah, what a wealth of life there is 

In that rich, easy page of his! 

What store and stock of common sense, 
Wit, laughter, lore, experience ! 

How his keen satire flashes through, 
And cuts a sophistry in two! 

Hew his ironic lightning plays 

Around a rogue and all his ways! 

Ah, how he knots his lash to see 

That ancient cloak, hypocrisy ! 


Whose are the characters that give 
Such round reality ?—that live 

With such full pulse? Fair Sophy yet 
Carols ‘St. George” at the spinet; 

We see Amelia cooking still 

That supper for the recreant Will; 

We hear Squire Western's headlong tones 
Bawling ‘‘ Wut ha ?—wut ha ?”’ to Jones. 
Are they not present now to us,— 

The Parson with his Aéschylus ? 

Slipslop the frail, and Northerton, 
Partridge, and Bath, and Harrison ?— 
Are they not breathing, moving, —all 
The motley, merry carnival 

That Fielding kept, in days agone ? 


He was the first who dared to draw 
Mankind the mixture that he saw; 

Not wholly good nor ill, but both 

With fine intricacies of growth. 

He pulled the wraps of flesh apart, 

And showed the working human heart ; 
He scorned to drape the truthful nude 
With smooth, decorous platitude ! 

He was too frank, mavbe; and dared 
Too boldly. Those whose faults he bared, 
Writhed in the ruthless grasp that brought 
Into the light their secret thought. 


Therefore the Tartuffe-throng who say 

‘‘ Couvrez ce sein,” and look that way,— 
Therefore the priests of sentiment,— 
Rose on him with their garments rent. 
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Therefore the gadfly swarm, whose sting 
Plies ever round some generous thing, 
Buzzed of old bills and tavern-scores, 

Old “‘ might-have-beens” and “‘ heretofores ;” 
Then, from that jumbled record-list, 

Made him his own Apologist. 


And was he? Nay,—let who has known 

Nor youth nor error cast the stone! 

If to have sense of j joy and pain 

Too keen,—to rise, to fall again, 

To live too much,—be sin, why ‘then 

This was no phocenix among men! 

But those who turn that later page, 

The journal of his middle-age, 

Watch him serene in either fate,— 

Philanthropist and magistrate ; 

Watch him as husband, father, friend, 

Faithful, and patient to the end; 

Grieving, as e’en the brave may grieve, 

But for the loved ones he must leave; 

These will admit—if any can— 

That 'neath the green Estrella trees, 

No artist merely, but a Man, 

Wrought on our noblest island-plan, 

Sleeps with the alien Portuguese. 
—Austin Dobson. 


THE STORY OF IDA. 


Weary of jangling voices never stilled, 

The skeptic’s sneer, the bigot’s hate, the din 

Of clashing texts, the webs. of creed men spin 
Round simple truth, the children grown who build 
With gilded cards their New Jerusalem, 


Draping the awful mystery of the soul 


With sacerdotal tz iiloring, ‘alb and stole, 
I turn, with glad and grateful heart, from them 
To the sweet story of the Florentine, 

Immortal in her blameless maidenhood, 

Beautiful as God's angels and as good; 
Feeling that life, even now, may be divine, 
With love no wrong can ever change to hate, 
Nor sin make less than all-compassionate ! 

—U hither, in Manhattan. 


RUSKIN’S LATEST FORS. 


the Workmen and 

By John Ruskin, 
I2mo, paper 
9g cents; by 


MR. 


Fors CLAVIGERA. Letters to 
Laborers of Great Britain. 
LL.D. New Series: Lost Jewels. 
covers. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
mail, 10 cents. 


Mr. Ruskin’s latest contribution to Fors has all of the 
author’s characteristic high enthusiasm, in which the 
art of conveying lofty ideals in a manner that shall 
impress the least cultivated mind loses none of its 
power andcharm. The topic is one that perhaps only 
Mr. Ruskin could treat so well. By Lost Jewels he 
means “the annual loss of its girl-wealth to the 
British nation,” and he begins by stating anew the 
leading principles of his political economy—admir- 
able philosophy with its scorn of mere luxury !— 
“that the material wealth of any country is the 
portion of its possessions which feeds and educates 
good men and women in it;’’ ‘‘that the strength and 
power of a country depends absolutely on the quan- 
tity of good men and women in the territory of it;” 
and “ that in a state of society in which men and 
women are as good asthey can be (under mortal limi- 
tation), the women will be the guiding and purifying 
power.”’ Premising this much, Mr. Ruskin is of the 
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Opinion thatthe glut of women (in the higher politico- 
economical sense) is more apparent than real. 
For Mr. Ruskin believes that ‘‘ most thoughtful per- 
sons” will confirm him “in saying that extremely 
good girls (good children broadly, but especially girls) 
usually die young.” 

‘‘ The pathos of their deaths is constantly used in 
poetry and novels; but the power of the fiction rests, 
I suppose, on the fact that most persons of affectionate 
temper have lost their own May Queens or little Nells 
in their time. For my own part of grief, I have 
known a little Nell die, and a May Queen die, and a 
Queen of May, and of December, also, die—all of 
them, in economists’ language, ‘as gi od as gold,’ 
andin Christian language, ‘only a little lower than 
the angels, and crowned with glory and honor.’ And 
I could count the like among my best-loved friends, 
with a rosary of tears. It seems, therefore, that God 
takes care, under present circumstances, to prevent, 
or at least to check, the glut of that kind of girls. 
Seems, I say, and say with caution—for perhaps it is 
not entirely in His good pleasure that these things are 
so. But, they being so, the question becomes there- 
fore more imperati ar a country paying this 
enforced tax of its pe pe annually to heaven is 
wise in taking little account of the number it has left ? 
For, observe ‘that, just beneath these girls of heaven's 
own, come another kind, who are just earthly enough 
to be allowed to stay with us; but who get put out of 
the way into convents, or made mere sick-nurses of, 
or take to mending the irremediable ; . pass these, 
and we come to a kind of girl, just as good, but less 
strong will—who is more or less spoilable and mis- 
manageable; and these are almost sure to come to 
grief, by the faults of others, or merely by the general 
fashions and chances of the world.” 

This mismanagement is, of course, mostly con- 
cerned with courtship and marriage, and Mr. Ruskin’s 
remedies are two. Inthe first place, he says, a girl's 
proper confidant is her father. If there isany breach 
in her trust in him, there is wrong somewhere, per- 
haps on his part, more likely on hers. Inthe second 
place, ‘‘the whole meaning and power of true court- 
ship is Probation; and it oughtn’t to be shorter than 
three years at least—seven is, to my own mind, the 
orthodox time.” A girl should try her lovers before 
she chooses, according rto Mr. Ruskin’s new dispensa- 
tion—‘‘a girl worth anything ought to have always 
half a dozen or so of suitors under vow for her.” 
And over against this idyllic state of society, we have 
a picture of ‘‘the general danger and degradation of 
the manners of mob-courtship,”’ ‘‘ when in a misera- 
ble confusion of candle-light, moonlight, and lime- 
light—and anything but daylight—indecently attrac 
tive and insanely expensive dresses, in snatched 
moments, in hidden corners, in accidental impulses 
and dismal ignorances, young people smirk and ogle 
and whisper and whimper and sneak and stumble 
and flutter and fumble and blunder into what they 
call Love.” 

And then that other, and alas! far gloomier pic- 
ture, of ‘‘loss and probably worse’’—‘ the casting 
away of things precious, the profanation of things 
pure, the pain of things capable of happiness—to 
what sum?” 

The message is one that the world cannot hear 
too often, and that society cannot in any sphere 
afford to ignore. Mr. Ruskin has written much on 
social themes, but never before has he touched a great 
problem with so much digni ty and delicacy and 
wisdom, as in this letter. To read it is to escape from 
“the fume of . fever-fretted cities,’’ tothe free air 
and clearer vision of the hights.— 7he Literary World, 
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RECENT NOVELS. 

ALTIORA Peto. By Laurence Oliphant. Franklin 
Square Library. Sold by John Wanamaker. 
15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 

A SEA QuEEN. By W. Clark Russell. 
cents; by mail, 88 cents. Franklin 
Library, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
Library, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


THE GATE OF THE SEA. By David Christie 
Murray. Franklin Square Library, 15 cents; 
by mail, 17 cents. 
INTHE CARQUINEZ Woops. By Bret Harte. 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 
THICKER THAN WATER. By James Payn. Frank- 
lin Square Library, 15 cents; by mail, 17 cents. 
THE MISERIES OF Fo HI, A CELESTIAL FUNCTIONARY. 
Translated from the French of Francisque 
sarcey. By H. R.. HH: 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 
TIMES OF BATTLE AND REST. 
16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
A WASHINGTON WINTER. By Madeleine 
Dahlgren. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20, 
A Newport AQUARELLE. 
mail, 85 cents. 
There is very little that is original or new in 
Altiora Peto, which is rather an extravaganza than a 
novel, in the proper sense of the word. The name 
of the. English heroine isa pun; the two American 
heroines change names for the sake of deceiving the 
English heiress-hunters; the plot, or part of it, is 
aptly described by one of these young ladies as being 
like the ‘‘ House that Jack Built ’’—e. g., ‘‘ This is 
the man that Stella hates. This is Stella, who makes 
love to the man that she hates. This is the 
man in love with Stella, who makes love to the 
man that she hates. This is the woman in love 
with the man in love with Stella, who makes 
love to the man that she hates. This is the girl who 
despises the woman in love with the man in love 
with Stella, who makes love to the man that she 
hates. This is the man in love with the girl who 
despises the woman in love with the man in love 
with Stella, who makes love to the man that she 
hates. This is the fool who is jealous of the man in 
love with the girl who despises the woman in love 
with the man in love with Stella, who makes love to 
the man that she hates.’’ The tangled skein of the 
story is very skillfully unwound by Mr, Oliphant ; and 
if the characters were more interesting, the book 
would be decidedly entertaining. But the characters 
are almost all a little worse for wear. Altiora is the 
freshest. She is the conscientious, thinking, reading 
girl of the day, who is puzzled by learning too early 
that the world is full of questions which nobody has 
been able to answer, and which stagger even her acute 
young mind, and numb her sensitive heart. She 
falls in love with a priggish young esthete, a toler- 
ably familiar type, butgets speedily cured by a second 
prig, who is notan zsthete. Then there are the two 
American girls, Stella Walton and Mattie Terrill, one 
of whom is a great heiress, and both of whom 
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represent our glorious country by great freedom of | 
manner and language, combined with that purity of | 


heart which, in Mr. Oliphant’s view of the world, the 
absence of conventionality tends to produce. They 
have with them a terrible old companion, or chaperon, 
named Hannah, who talks like something between a 
Maine Yankee and Buffalo Bill. Her conversation, 
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masculine as it is, does not interfere with her having 
an excellent heart; and we suppose there is nothing 
in American etiquette, as at present established, to 
prevent the two girls going about Europe with old 
Hannah, calling men by their first names whom they 
have only just met, and soon. Nor is there anything 
intrinsically impossible in these impossible people 
getting into English society, at least when we under- 
stand that it is the society in which Lord Sark and 
his chére amie, Mrs. Clymer, the professional beauty, 
move; their “atson being a matter of general 
notoriety as well as an ordinary subject of conversa- 
tion. Americans who feelsore over the way English 
writers misrepresent American girls, may derive a 
good deal of consolation from the way in which Mr. 
Oliphant treats English society. Asdepicted by him, 
it is a combination of Bohemia and Botany Bay. It 
is, of course, closely connected with the world of 
finance, Altiora herself being the victim of a stupen- 
dous fraud .perpetrated by her financial guardians. 
We say the book is an extravaganza, partly because 
of the burlesque character of the situations; but the 
author calls ita novel, and perhaps it is as an interna- 
tional novel that it will have to be judged. 

The Sea Queen is, in certain features, the Wreck of 
the Grosvenor overagain, Itisatale of mutiny, dis- 
aster, wreck and final rescue, in all of which a woman 
takes a leading and heroic part. A godd deal of it is 
decidedly interesting, and the suspense in which the 
reader is kept over the mutiny is very well managed; 
and the vacillation of the men, the courage and 
anxiety of the captain, all have an air of reality which 
makes us suspect that Mr. Russell is drawing less 
upon his imagination than his memory. The later 
adventures of the captain and his wife, the discovery 
of the fever-stricken ship, and the reappearance of 
the mutineers, and their sudden conversion, have a 
little too much of the melodrama in them to be 
thoroughly good. 

Mr. Murray's last novel will hardly add to his fame. 
It shows close observation, a good deal of humor, 
and a certain knowledge of the world—all excellent 
qualities. Its principal defect is the very common one, 
that the characters are rather puppets of the author's 
than human beings with minds, hearts, and wills of 
their own. So rarely, however, does a novel-writer 
appear who is not open to this criticism, that Mr. 
Murray is hardly to be found fault with for the defect. 
The construction of the story is not very clear ; much 
more might have been made out of the materials of 
the plot. There is promise in the beginning of a 
better novel. The history of young Tregarthen’s 
army difficulty is very good. 

Mr. Bret Harte’s latest story recalls many of his 
earlier sketches of Western life. It is, to our minds, 
quite as good as some of the best of these; and if it 
has not been received by the public with the same 
enthusiasm, it is probably because the public taste 
has changed, and the market for such fiction is no 
longer what it was. Mr. Harte is undeniably a 
Californian productof the same tone of feeling which 
gave Dickens his opportunity in England. It is 
impossible to read any of his stories without being 
continually reminded of the English novelist. Mr. 
Harte has done for the Western desperado of either 
sex much what Dickens did for the bad characters of 
London, That is, he has idealized them, made us 
like them, think well of them, and feel our common 
humanity in them. This both writers do by the same 
means—by making their fateturn upon the redeem- 
ing feature of their character: courage, truthfulness, 
womanly devotion, as the case may be. The funda- 
mental objection to this, as a matter of literary art, is 
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that, if it is done habitually, we cannot help reflecting 
that in real life the fate of such characters is deter- 
mined, as a general rule, by their vicious or criminal 
rather than their virtuous tendencies, simply because 
these preponderate so heavily. The crisis in a 
burglar’s life is more apt to be a commonplace sen- 
tence tothe penitentiary thansome act of heroism ; 
and a career devoted to burglary or other crime tends 
in the long run to extinguish unselfish impulses. 
Dickens really reversed this law, and made us feel as 
if it was very doubtful whether a disreputable life was 
not most calculated to lead to true goodness. In the 
same way, Mr. Harte’s characters are developed. 
The heroine of the Carquinez Woods is a variety 
actress, of the lowest stamp, who, under the influence 
of love, displays allthe qualities that most endear 
woman to us. We do notsay that this is impossible, 
for even ina variety actress a deep affection may 
produce wonderful results; but the thing has been 
done too often. As a literary device it is: understood 
and seen through, and will no longer serve for any 
writer's capital. If Mr. Harte will persist in relying 
upon it, he will find it in the end a poor support. We 
do not mean to say that the Carquinez Woodsis an 
uninteresting story. Far fromit. It isin its way a 
powerful story, and its tragical finale shows true 
literary feeling; but we can but feel that the author 
is wasting his forces in the service of an outworn 
literary fashion, which was sadly overdone even by 
its great inventor. 

Mr. James Payn’s laststory demonstrates, of course, 
that it is blood which is thicker than water, but the 
demonstration itself is not particularly interesting. 
The plot is very poorly constructed, and, unfortu- 
nately, the interest is concentrated at the beginning 
of the story instead of the end—a plan which no 
good novelist has ever adopted or recommended to 
others. Considered asa novel, Thicker than Water 
is almost ridiculous. Its value consists in isolated 
chapters and sketches, and in the running comment 
of the author, which is always bright, and sometimes 
witty. Even his dialogue is sometimes very good. 
Society was agog, not so very long ago, over the mar- 
riage of an old and rich lady with a man young 
enough to be her son. Thicker than Water seems to 
have been in part suggested by this affair, inasmuch 
as it opens with a proposal of marriage to sucha 
young man by such an old lady. Those who are 
curious in matters of this kind, and have a strong 
stomach, may find a good deal of amusement in Mrs. 
Beckett's courtship of and final discomfiture by the 
skittish and faithless Dornay. 

M. Sarcey gravely produces his story as straight 
from China, a manuscript found by a brave French 
officer in the sack of an imperial palace. That no 
two, learned in Chinese, could make it read alike 
matters little. It was only necessary to choose the 
most diverting version. But no one at all familiar 
with the actual life of France could miss the double 
point of the clever satire, and thoughtful Frenchmen 
themselves recognize the ills it deprecates. The 
desire of the petite bourgeoisie to better the condition 
of their sons by placing them in the official class, the 
bureaucratic, is so intensethat it blindsthem not only 
to the fact that not one in a thousand reaches the top, 
but to the deterioration of mind and character which 
too often follows inadequate employment in purely 
mechanical work. On the other hand, M. Sarcey 
exposes the evils that exist in official life in a ‘‘ much- 
administered’ country like France, where the multi- 
plication of detail and the worshipof routine become 
almost a passion—evils for which the exacting rigor 
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of red-tape is as much responsible as the carelessness 
of indifferent officials. 

Fo Hi, the grocer, is happy when he has seen his 
son through college and appointed ‘‘ Supernumerary- 
Expectant Master-Surveyor of Stone Heaps,” while 
he mourns that he must marry his daughters, one to 
his chief clerk, the other to a farmer. In the end 
the life of Fo Hi, jr., about to be sacrificed to some 
imaginary affront to his chief, issaved by the inter- 
cession of the farmer, now high in the confidence of 
the Emperor, and soon to become the Minister of 
Agriculture. The tale of the woes of Fo Hi is long 
and sorrowful. Thus discourses Li-jou-lin, an old 
philosopher, upon the effect of the fine enthusiasm 
with which Fo Hi discharges his first duties: 

‘His superiors don't like his performances any 
better than his comrades. He is a young upstart, 
breaking the peace of the City of God. Isthere any- 
thing finer or more marvellously ordered than a Gov- 
ernment in which each one gives up a part of his 
work to his neighbor in a spirit of broad public 
charity? The Surveyor does not survey accurately 
out of regard for the feelings of the Controller, 
who in his turn is a little lax in his duties out of 
respect for the Auditor, who again permits himself a 
little carelessness in his work out of politeness to the 
Inspector, who takes good care not to supervise any- 
thing lest he should take the wind out of the Director- 
in-Chief's sales. And this dignitary, for his part, is 
both blind and deaf to everything out of thoughtful- 
ness for the Minister.” 

Later, when Fo Hi, growing dull in the monotony 
of petty routine, insists, ‘‘I have a profession which 
does not leave mea single spare moment,” Li-jou-lin 
replies : 

“You are busy, but you donot work. To work is 
not merely to fill a few hours of life with some kind 
of occupation. ,.. That only is work, in the 
true sense of the term, which hasan end in view, and 
that end the highest which could be presented to 
human activity—the great end of making free both 
him who works and those who are bornto him. To 
emancipate one’s self and one’s posterity from the 
miseries of servitude, that is the true and only work.” 

Too late Fo Hi himself wakens to the need of some 
personal and genuine interest. ‘‘It is absolutely 
necessary to have a passion and an object in life. 
. . . But the mischief of it is, that you can’t take a 
passion as you can takeacold.” But he could think 
of nothing which was to his taste, and at last said to 
himself: ‘‘ Ah! the best thing undoubtedly would be 
a passion for one’s profession,’’ Yet so ingrain 
becomes the infatuation that, afterall his failures and 
sorrows, his best wish for the little son of his pros- 
perous sister is, ‘‘ We will make an official of this 
little fellow,”’ and thereupon produces for his guidance 
the Decalogue which his experience has taught him. 
The reader will find the story worth his study, and 
will gain from it new light as to the public functionary 
in China or in France—or in some other countries. 

Times of Battle and Rest formsthe“ second cycle” 
of the Surgeon’s Stories. To call the book dry or 
dull would be unjust, but the Sweden of the seven- 
teenth century is so remote, not only from ourselves, 
but from historical events that are of vivid interest to 
us, that the reader will need some personal motive to 
make it seem worth while. We have a doubt how 
far fiction can help in the genuine study of history, 
but nevertheless the book may be found of value as 
a description of the state of society in the north just 
before the days of the brilliant though disastrous 
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A Washington Winter and A Newport Aquarelle 
are professedly society novels. They are really 
excellent examples of the work of the reporter in 
fiction. Page atter page reads, even in its tameness, 
like the newspaper column in which Jenkins or his suc- 
cessor sets forth the doings of fashionable life. The 
stories might be left to the obscurity which is sure to 
overtake them, had there not been books no better 
in spirit than these, though a little less coarse and 
clumsy in execution, which have been taken in all 
seriousness. For this reason an emphatic word of 
protest isa duty. It is not to the purpose to say that 
Mrs. Dahlgren’s figures are not like Americans; 
there are no such human beings under the sun. The 
story is a climax of supreme silliness. Within polite 
circles, anything more Coarse without positive immor- 
ality could hardly be written. 

A Newport Aquarelle has a veneer of refinement, 
like the reporter who wishes to commend himself to 
the givers of balls and dinners. Characters and 
incidents could no doubtbe paralleled in the curiously 
mixed crowd which makes up Newport, buta picture, 
to be true, must give the best as well as the worst. 
The subject is no less hackneyed aone than the career 
of an English adventurer. He may be left to his 
deserved fate; nor need we trouble ourselves with 
the Bostonians, whoare described with an intimacy of 
knowledge and a pleasantness of spite which suggest 
that the writer may be to that manner born; but of 
the heroine something ought to be said. 

Gladys Carleton at twenty puts an end toa three 
years’ ‘‘understanding’’ with her cousin, during 
which time she has been growing “‘ colder and harder 
and more thoroughly a woman of the world.”” With 
perfect beauty but slender fortune, she is taken 
abroad by her mother, where she is engaged first to a 
young English earl, then’ to a German millionaire. 
From the latter she runs away without a word of 
explanation. Returning to America, she has, at the 
date of the story, had twenty-five offers of marriage 
without counting the accepted one of the rascally 
Englishman. The reader is to receive her as the 
typical New York belle, and she is described by the 
men who see her in terms which are best forgotten, 
To have fallen a prey to the Englishman who mis- 
takes her for her rich cousin, would have been, in the 
nature of things, a suitable catastrophe, but she is 
rescued by the still faithful cousin, who marries her 
out of hand. Through all this demoralizing career 
the author describes her as keeping a sweet, tender 
soul under the mask of worldliness, and making glad 
at last a man of the character with a pure, 
unsullied love. This is as false as it is impossible ; 
and such ignorance of the effect of life upon charac- 
ter, such want of moral logic, makes the evil of the 
book quite its flattering presentation of 
the most degrading elements in society. As to literary 
merit, we have already said that the reporter fur- 
nishes both the pattern and the standard.— 7he 
Nation. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS, LUCRECE, 

POEMS. 

VENUS AND ADONIS, LUCRECE, 

By William Shakspeare. Edited, with Notes, by 

William J. Rolfe. Square 16mo. Sold by John 
Wanamaker, 56 cents: by mail, 63 cents. 


Although Mr. Rolfe’s edition of Shakspeare’s Venus 
and Adonis, Lucrece, and Other Poems, is printed in 
uniform style with his plays of Shakspeare, he has 
judiciously given their text without expurgation, for 
the reason, as he conclusively observes, that ‘‘ The 


AND OTHER 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


Rape of Lucrece needs none, and the Venus and 
Adonis (like the sonnets on the same subject in The 
Passionate Pilgrim) does not admit of it without being 
mutilated past recognition.”” Mr. Rolfe further re- 
marks that ‘of course these poems will never be 
read in schools or Shakspeare clubs,” to which we 
may add that exquisite as these poems are as works 
of art, and interesting as examples of Shakspeare’s 
earlier mind and style, they are unfit for reading by 
any but adults, and it would be difficult to decide how 
far they may be read with safety even by them. Mr. 
Rolfe has shown his usual soundness of judgment 
in pronouncing upon the question of Shakspeare’s 
authorship of the minor poems usually attributed to 
him, and his notes and various readings are rich in 
material that scholars will recognize as possessing 
substantial value. All the minor poems, with the 
exception of the Sonnets, that may be certainly 
ascribed to Shakspeare, are given in the text of this 
edition, and those which have been ascribed to him, 
but certainly are not his, are transferred to the Notes. 
—Harper's Magazine. 


THE STORIED SEA. 


Wallace. 18mo. 
by mail, 83 


THE STORIED SEA. By Susan E. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, 75 cents; 
cents. 

This airily graceful little book, the work of the wife of 

our Minister in Turkey, carries within it something 

of the salt sweetness of the sea, of the fantastic glow 
of the Orient, and the cool beauty of classic shores. 

It is pretty and poetical gossip about things and 

places rather than about peaple, and is poured forth 

with a freshness and feminine gayety of heart that 
is exhilarating. Mrs. Wallace's “experie nces on the 

Furopean and Oriental shores of the Mediterranean 

she has turned to the best account in these pleasant 

sketches. One describes a day in Carthage; another 

presents a delicate picture of a Greek funeral; a 

third is a graphic story of cagnbutes among the brig- 

ands. Two of these papers deal with the American 
Girl, and after a wholesome fashion from which even 
Mr. James might learn something. Mrs. Wallace’s 
style is occasionally too impulsive and enthusiastic ; 
sometimes, in her haste, she leaves her se ntences 
incomplete ; but that may be forgiven for the sake 
of her clearness of vision and her evident enjoyment 
in telling her story. One of her most agreeable 
sketches describes a visit to the ‘‘ Light of the Ha- 
rem,”’ the fairest of Oriental beauties.—J. Y. 7ribune. 


DON’T. 


Don’t. A Manual of Mistakes and Improprieties 
More or Less Prevalent in Conduct and Speech. 
By Censor. 18mo. Sold by John Wanamaker, 
24 cents; by mail, 28 cents. 
The matter of this dainty little book, No. 2 of the 
Parchment Paper Series, does not differ from that of 
any manual of politeness now before the public, so 
universal are the laws of good society; but the 
manner of expression is new, and, in the main, well 
adapted to its subject. The prohibitory nature of 
most of the rules of society gave rise to the negative 
form which the author has adopted. The book aims 
to assist ‘‘many young men” (why not women, 
too?) “of good instincts and good intentions, whose 
education in some particulars has been neglected,” 
and does not claim to be a monitor of social etiquette 
in its more advanced and complex forms.— Zhe 
Christian Union. 
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RAWLINSON’S ORIENTAL MONARCHIES. 


SEVENTH GREAT ORIENTAL MONARCHY; or, 

The Geography, History, and Antiquities of the 
Sassanian or New Persian Empire, Collected 
and Illustrated from Ancient and Modern 
Sources. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 2 vols., 
8vo. Sold by John Wanamaker, $4.00; by mail, 
$4.50. 
These volumes, which first appeared in England 
seven years ago, and are now republished here, bring 
to a close this standard series of Oriental histories, 
upon which 'the distinguished author was employed 
for eighteen years. To Chaldea, Assyria, Media, 
Babylonia, ancient Persia and Parthia, which were 
previously treated, is here added the Sassanian or 
Neo-Persian Empire, which is for the first time 
elaborately discussed from an Oriental point of view, 
and with all the light thrown upon it by modern 
research. Roman and Byzantine writers supply an 
account of the almost constant wars, as well as of the 
diplomatic intercourse, between Persia and the great 
Empire of the West. Recent scholarship has like- 
wise made available the records of Armenian, Persian, 
and Arabic historians. Mordtmann and others have 
carefully collated and studied the coins which exist 
in varying numbers from each successive reign, have 
deciphered their legends, and thus rendere d a most 
important service to Sassanian chronology and arche- 
ology. The topographical information yielded by 
private travelers and by national scientific expedi 
tions, and the accurate sketches by Flandin, Coste, 
and Texier, of monuments and works of art, have 
been diligently examined and wisely used. These 
volumes equal their predecessors in their clear and 
vigorous style, in exhaustive thoroughness, skillful 
combination, conscientious accuracy, the vivid 
delineation of characters and events, and the exhi- 
bition both of the motives of the actors and of the 
potent causes which shaped the course of the history. 
— The Christian Union, 
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MR. WHITE ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTO- 
RIES, TRAGEDIES AND Poems. The text newly 
edited, with glossarial, historical and explanatory 
notes. By Richard Grant White. 3 vols., 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $5.75; by mail, 
$6.20. 


In undertaking a new Shakespeare Mr. White has 
shown the gooc d sense which is an excellent substitute 
for genius, if indeed it may not be confounded with 
it, in divining the needs of the great body of readers 
of Sh ikespeare. If anybody should claim to know 
what these want, Mr. White might speak with just 
confidence, for he has been identified with Shake- 
spearean criticism ever since he came before the public 
as aman of letters, even though the greater volume 
of his published work has beenin other subjects. So 
when he announces in his preface the plan of his 
edition, our sense of its aptness is confirmed by our 
confidence in his experience. 

‘This edition,”’ he says, ‘‘of the works of Shake- 
speare has been prepared with a single eye to the wants 
of his readers. Its purpose is not to furnish material 
for critical study either of the Elizabethan dramatists 
or of the English language. It seeks rather to enable 
the reader of general intelligence to understand, and 
therefore to enjoy, what Shakespe. are wrote as nearly 
as possible in the very way in which he would have 
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understood it and enjoyed it if he had lived in London 
in the reign of Elizabeth. That done, as well as the 
editor was able to do it under the limiting conditions 
of his work, he has regarded his task as ended.” 


With this intention, Mr. White has given scrupulous 
care to the accuracy and intelligibility of the text, and 
after that has appended at the foot of the page the 
briefest possible explanation of obscure words and 
phrases, not hesitating to repeat the explanation when 
the obscurity is repeated ; for he considers, sensibly 
enough, that no one is going to read his Shakespeare 
through in course, and remember, moreover, every 
note of explanation against future need. ‘‘ What the 
reader of Shakespeare,” he adds, “‘ the reader of com- 
mon sense, common intelligence, common informa- 
tion and common capacity of poetical thought (and to 
all others Shakespeare or any other great poet is and 
must ever remain an oracle uttered in an unknown 
tongue),—what such a reader needs, and what, from 
observation, I am persuaded that he wishes, is to feel 
well assured that he has before him what Shakespeare 
wrote, as nearly as that may be ascertained, and to 
have the language and the construction of this text 
explained wherever the one is obsolete or the other 
obscure.” 

The interesting preface in which he lays down 
the several propositions of his work contains some 
suggestive illustrations of the special criticism which 
he has applied to the text, taken at hap-hazard. They 
might have been exte1.ded indefinitely, but they are 
en sugh to show the facility with which Mr. White han- 
dles his weapons of criticism. The truth is that 
Shakespeare.in criticism, at its best, is partly learning 
and partly worldly wisdom. Itis not closet scholar- 
ship which is most effective, especially not that which 
has been confined to Shakespeare and cognate sub- 
jects, but a training in the schools which has been 
broadened by a more generous interest in affairs, 
Mr. White is all the better critic of Shakespeare for 
having written a Y ankee s Letters to the London 
Spectator, and England Without and Within. 


There is a contemptuous tone about his references 
to drier schools of criticism which is rather superflu- 
ous. The pedants awaken no enthusiasm, and 
readers of Shakespeare scarcely need to be set against 
them, while the painstaking if unimaginative com- 
mentators have other uses than to serve as butts for 
Mr. White’s wit. His impatience carries him too far. 
It suits him to say that ‘‘ commentators at the best are 
rarely better than unnecessary nuisances,”’ but an in- 
genious defense is requisite to excuse what follows: 

‘ They are so in this present case when they presume 
to do all the reader's thinking and appreciating for 
him, and thus deprive him of the highest pleasures 
and richest benefits that come of reading Shake- 
speare; and chiefly when it is doing this they grope 
and fumble for a profound moral purpose in those 
plays, which is really to insist upon such a purpose in 
the Italian zove//iand E nglish chronicles which,always 
with the least possible trouble to himself, Shakespeare 
put into an actible shape.” We are very ready to prefer 
Mr. White's edition, with its freedom from comment 
and its most resonable presentation of the work of 
the great dramatist; but he must not ask us to believe 
in a Shakespeare who merely dramatized, with the 
least possible trouble to himself, for stage purposes, 
the material which he found at hand. If he means 
that Shakespeare did not write his plays in order to 
reform his countrymen and elevate the stage, we have 
no objection to agreeing with him; but if he means 
that the difference between the plays and the chroni- 


cles is only a matter ofliterary arrangement, he fails to 
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account for the oblivion of the chronicles and novelli, 
and the immortality of the plays. It is precisely the 
moral content of the plays which constitutes the 
breath of life inspired by the poet. Otherwise they too 
would long ago have been carcasses. 

Something of this reactionary regard of Shake- 
speare touches Mr. White’s work elsewhere. He gives 
an admirably succinct and clear narrative of the facts 
of Shakespeare's life as they have come out from the 
crucible of historical criticism. He dismisses conjec- 
tures, and gives himself no trouble about internal evi- 
dences. There is no objection to that view. We are very 
glad to get soscientific a xésumé of Shakespearean biog- 
raphy. But Mr. White is less scientific when he pro- 
ceeds to draw inferences affecting Shakespeare's char- 
acter from this imperfect array of facts. Because, in the 
nature of things, more written evidence is found of his 
monetary transactions than of his relations with par- 
ents, wife, children, and friends. Mr. White wishes us 
to regard Shake speare as a skinflint. We object to any 
verdict drawn from such insufficient testimony ; and 
if we rule out his plays and poems when we are try- 
ing to construct a Shakespeare, the paucity of the 
material left forbids us to make anything better than a 
clay figure, which crumbles at the touch, without the 
aid of any such thrusts as Mr. White seems disposed 
to give. In our judgment Mr. White has been driven 
into a somewhat violent temper respecting Shake- 
speare’s personality by the illogical and presumptuous 
attitude of other critics.— 7he AWantic Monthly. 


ANCIENT GREEK FEMALE COSTUME. 


ANCIENT GREEK FEMALE COSTUME. Ilustrated by 
112 plates and numerous small illustrations, with 
explanatory letter-press byG. Moyr Smith. 12mo. 
Sold by John Wanamaker, $2.50; by mail, $2.70. 


That modern artistic taste is not content with modern 
garb is clear; how to get at a reform is not so clear. 
Yet, unless aradical reform is made, we shall never 
have either a rational oran artistic costume, and the 
consequences will be extravagance and constant 
mutation of style on one hand, and on the other a 
complete divorce of all our daily impressions from 
any perception of the beautiful. A man might as 
well hope to retain his delicacy of touch while daily 
handling hot iron and washing his hands in alum 
solution as to think of preserving a sense of beauty 
while he has ‘‘ stove-pipe”’ hats, dress-coats, and the 
various angularities and furbelows of woman's s dress 
thrust into his eyes continually; and as to making an 
art from it, not even a Watteau could succeed in get- 
ting such a result out of the garb of to-day. 

The root of the modern want of perception of the 
beautiful is, in a way, moral—not ecclesiastical or 
devotional, however, but in a larger sense. The pro- 
duction of a beautiful costume is the work of time 
and selection ; and only where it has become heredi- 
tary, national, or otherwise continuous from genera- 
tion to generation, can this process of selection and 
survival of the fit test go on. Every change must be 
weighed and approved by the general sense, and 
what doesn’t‘ wear” is thus surely and continuously 
rejected. This is the way in which the picturesque 
national costumes have all been evolved; and the 
temper by which they are preserved from such inno- 
vations as our modern fashion-plate figure is one 
purely conservative and reverential, while the civil- 
ized passion for variety demoralizes the esthetic 
sense, and substitutes a false and morbid passion for 
change and novelty of sensation for the pure and 
tranquil enjoyment of what is re: lly beautiful. The 
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chief motives in modern dress are vanity, vulgar emu- 
lation, ostentation of wealth; the chief incentive 
being a jaded condition of the zsthetic sense compar- 
able to that condition of the gustatory in which it is 
blunted to common sensation, and requires artificial 
and extravagant stimulants to make it feel anything. 
Doubtless a woman may bea model of all the higher 

virtues and moralities, and wear the most depraved 
products of a French mantuamaker’s diseased fancy, 

but on condition only of her not being responsible for 
the fashion herself; the woman who is volunteering 
in the van of the rush after the last fashion can hardly 
be a good wife, mother, or citizen. 

Books like this of Mr. Smith, which from its preface 
declares itself directed rather to zsthetical than arche- 
ological education, must wait to produce their effect 
until the zsthetical perception is formed, or reformed. 
No reform in dress, or true taste in it, is to be hoped 
for until people perceive that novelty, so far from 
being a desideratum in that province, is really an 
impediment to the evolution of the beautiful. Still, 
such works as this have their value in keeping before 
the eye types of dress that are really beautiful, and 
recognized as such by the continuous judgment of 
hum: nity; and if Mr. Smith, instead of giving us 
almost entirely costumes of Greek goddesses, which 
may be assumed to have a certain ritualistic form, 
had gone to the Tanagra statuettes and given us a 
series of actual costumes worn by Greek women in 
real life, he would have rendered us a service much 
greater than he has done. The maxim, ‘ Beauty 
when unadorned is adorned the most,’’ must be taken 
with large qualifications; but it is true that a certain 
simplicity in dress is the highest quality in dressing 
well and tastefully, and for this we must always go 
to Greek usages, especially as preserved for us in the 
figurines of Tanagra, Attica, and Myrina, of which a 
large collection might be formed of real educational 
value. Mr. Smith gives a hundred and forty-nine 
plates to illustrate nis work, of which forty-six rep- 
resent what may be considered more or less lay 
costume,—some of them repetitions without great 
importance, and mostly taken from Hope (Costumes 
of the Ancients) and Miiller (Denkmialer); in fact, 
the book is little else than an epitome of these books, 
as far as they treat of female costume. The engrav- 
ings are always slight, and sometimes trivial, but 
perhaps sufficient for their purpose. The essay is 
full of authoritative references and explanations, and 
may be accepted as a fair handbook on the subject. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


NOTES. 


The war incidents of His Sombre Rivals are founded 
largely upon the personal experience of the author; 
Mr. Roe having been an active participant in our 
civil war. 

Of all Mrs. Wister’s translations none are more 
popular than those from the German of Werner. 
So it is no wonder that the new book from the same 
pen should have received an eager welcome. 

The collection of pleasant little tales bearing the 
title, The Storied Sea, is by Mrs. Susan Wallace, the 
wife of our ministerto Turkey. It is rumored that 
General Wallace himself has a new work in prepara- 
tion. The success of any new book by the General 
being a foregone conclusion, it has become a matter 
of considerable interest among publishers as to who 
shall have the pleasure and profit of issuing his books 
in the future. 

Mr. Crawford, the author of Mr. Isaacs, has just 
put the manuscript of a fourth novel in the hands 
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of his publishers, and is already well on with his 
fifth. 

The Messrs. Lippincott have just issued an éd7tion 
de luxe of Prescott's works in fifteen volumes, 


modeled after the successful editions of Hawthorne | 


and Emerson, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
That old favorite, ’Twas the Night Before Christ- 


mas, is to be ready soon in an attractive little illus- 


trated volume uniform with the now numerous 
family of familiar poems already issued in small 
quarto. 

The mandatory Don't is meeting a great many 
people ready to be told what not todo. We suggest 


to the publishers the making of a companion volume | 


with the title Always, which might supply the need 
of those who would gladly be told how to Do. 

This time translating the title into English, Cassell 
& Co. issue Purgatory and Paradise in one volume, 
with Dore’s illustration, and uniform with the Inferno 
of last year. Poe’s Raven, with designs by the 
same artist, will appear this month in folio form 
to agree with The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, 
issued by the Harpers several years ago. 

The Vassar Girls in England continue the journey- 
ings of the trio of young women who traveled on the 
Continent last year. 


NEW BOOKS 
and their prices at John Wanamaker'’s. 
FICTION. 


By E. P. Roe, author of Bar- 
I2mo, $1.00; by mail, 


His SOMBRE RIVALS. 
riers Burned Away, etc. 
$1.12. 

A Woman's REAson. By W. D. Howells. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

BEYOND PaRpDON. By. Bertha M. Clay, author of 
Thrown on the World, etc. 
mail, $1.12. 

QUEENIE HETHERTON. By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. 
12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

BANNED AND BLEstT. From the German of Werner, 
by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
£1.23. 

By Donald G. Mitchell 

I2mo, 95 cents; by 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 
(Ik Marvel). New edition. 
mail, $1.05. 

SEVEN STORIES. By Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel). 
New edition. 12mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

STORY OF ROLAND (Juvenile). By James Baldwin, 
author of Story of Seigfried. 12mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 

IN THE CARQUINEZ Woops. 

75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Daisy MILLER. Acomedy. By Henry James. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.25. 

LornA Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 
I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 

HISTORY. 

BirD’s-EYE VIEW OF OuR CIVIL WAR. 
Dodge. 8vo, $2.35; by mail, $2.50. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL OFFICER. 1841-65. 
By Captain W. H. Parker. $1.15; by mail, $1.30. 

VIRGINIA. By John Esten Cooke. American Com- 
monwealth series. 16mo, 95 cents; by mail, 
$1.05. 


By Bret Harte. 18mo. 


New edition. 


By T. A. 





I2mo, 
' 


12mo, $1.00; by | 
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ENGLISH TOWNS AND Districts. By E. A. Freeman. 
8vo, $3.15; by mail, $3.35. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN SOCIALISM IN MODERN TIMES. 
By Richard T. Ely. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
45 cents, 
BIOGRAPHY. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. By John Austin Stevens. Vol. 
IX. of American Statesmen series. 16mo, 95 
cents; by mail, $1.05. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. English Men of Let- 

12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents. 


A Short Account of His Public Life. 
Paper covers, 


SHERIDAN, 
ters series. 

HENRY IRVING. 
16mo, 95 cents; by mail, $1.05. 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

HENRY IRVING, ACTOR AND MANAGER. A Critical 
Study. By William Archer. Parchment paper 
cover, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 

TRAVEL. 

ITALIAN Byways. By J. A. Symonds. 12mo, $1.35 ; 
by mail, $1 50. 

ESSAYS. 

EMERSON’S WorkKS. New Riverside edition. Tobe 
completed in eleven volumes. 12mo, $1.35 each ; 
by mail, $1.50. The following are now ready: 
I. Nature. II. Essays, first series. III. Essays, 
second series. 1V. Representative Men. V. Eng- 
lish Traits. VI. The Conduct of Life. 


POETRY. 
TWENTY POEMS FROM LONGFELLOW. _ Illustrated 
with engravings of Paintings by his son, Ernest 
W. Longfellow. 4to, $3.00; by mail, $3.15. 


Edited with 
I2mo, 


THE Love Poems OF LouIS BARNAVAL. 
an introduction by Charles De Kay. 
$1.15; by mail, $1.30. 


MUSIC. 


BouQuET OF Music. Vocaland Instrumental. Folio, 
paper covers, 40 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 
CONTRALTO, BARITONE, AND Bass Soncs. Folio, 


paper covers, 40 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


How To HELP THE Poor. By Mrs. James T. Fields. 
16mo, board covers, 45 cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHY. By G.G. Allen. 48mo, 
40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Fors CLAVIGERA (New Series). Lost JEWELS. By 
John Ruskin. 12mo, paper covers, 9 cents; by 
mail, 10 cents. 

SKETCHES AND Stup1es. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Containing the Life of Franklin Pierce, Alice 
Doane’s Appeal, Chiefly About War Matters, 
The Ancestral Footstep, and an Appendix, com- 
prising a list of Hawthorne's writings, and an 
Index. Little Classic edition. 18mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents. 

N. B. The price of the Little Classic edition of Haw- 
thorne’s Works is now reduced to 75 cents a volume. 


THE PARADOX OF AcTING. Translated from Diderot’s 
Paradox Sur le Comédien, by Walter Herries 
Pollock. With a Preface by Henry Irving. 12mo, 
parchment-paper covers, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 
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THE SEASIDE LIBRARY, POCKET EDITION. 
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19 Her Mother’s Sin. 18 cents; by 
mail, 20 cents. 
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20 cents 
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20 cents. 
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New Illustrated 
CHILDREN’S Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON. 


THE CRUISE OF THE SNOW-BIRD. 


A Story or Arctic Apvevture, By Gorvon Staptes, M.D., R.N. 


With g full-page illustrations. 1 vol., r2mo. Handsomely bound in 
extra cloth, full gilt side, $1.50. 

‘ This is a capital story of adventure of the sort that all true boys 
delight in; of moving accidents by ‘ flood and field, ot hair-breadth 


’scapes ;’ and perhaps the greatest charm about this story is that it is 


so true to nature.”’ 


“Tt is well and briskly written, and as the name of the author would 


lead us to expect, the tone is thoroughly wholesome and manly,”’— 


London Academy. 


Wm. H. G. Kincsron’s NEw 


FROM PO\WDER-MONKEY TO 
ADMIRAL. 
NAVAL ADVENTURE. With eight full-page 


Handsomely bo. n 


cloth, bright colors, gilt side and back, $1.50. 
III. 

KINGSTON'S LIBRARY OF 
ADVENTURES AFLOAT AND ASHORE 
I. JAMES BRAITHWAITE, THE SUPERCARGO. 
With portrait and memoir of the author, 

II. PETER TRAWL; 
rHE ADVENTURES OF A WHALER 

WORLD. 

II. HENDRICKS THE HUNTER, 
A TALE OF ZULULAND. 

IV. SHORE AND OCEAN ; 
OR, THE HEIR OF KILFINNAN. 

V. FROM POWDER-MONKEY TO ADMIRAL. 


illustrated, 


BOOK. 


A STORY OF 


illustrations. 12mo,1 vol., 416 pages. in extra 


ROUND THE 


in five volumes with new 


j 


abound in stirring incidents. Old and 


young, boys and girls, will find much to both amuse and interest 


them,”’ Iv. 
BY ALICE CAREY. 


Two volumes in a neat box. 


I. CLOVERNOOK CHILDREN. 


1 vol., 1z2mo, Handsomely bound in extra cloth, $1.25. 


“These sketches bear the true stamp of genius. 


No one who has 
ever read it can forget the beautiful story of May Wildermings, its 
weird fancy, tenderness and beauty, and its exquisite rural pictures,”’"— 


Joun G. Wuittter. 
II. SNOW BERRIES. 


With illustrations, 1 vol.,r2mo, Handsomely bound in extra cloth, $1,25. 


“A charming little book of mingled prose and verse. Alice Carey’s 


‘ Snow-berries ’ is 
one of the most fascinating books of its kind.”,—Evening Post. 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
714 Broadway, New York. 


name is of itself enough to attract all the children. 
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“Phe Sauveur Books. 


Introduction to the Teaching of Living 
Languages, - : - - 
Introduction to the Teaching of Ancient 
Languages, - - - - 
De l’Enseignement des Langues vivantes, 
Entretiens sur la Grammaire, - - 
Causeriesavec mes Eléves. Edition Illustrée. 
Petites Causeries, - - Z . 
Causeries avec les Enfants. Edition Illustrée. 
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Fables de La Fontaine (avec Notes et Com- 
mentaires), - . - - 
Talks with Cesar, De Bello Gallico, - 
The Vade Mecum of the Latinist, - - 
A Word for Word Rendering into English 
of De Bello Gallico. Book I, - 
Contes Merveilleux par les Fréres Grimm, 
Charles Perrault et Xavier Saintine, 
suivis d’une Etude sur l’'Etymologie et 
la Synonymie des Mots, ° - 
By A.N. Van Daell and J. Schrakamp. 
Das Deutsche Buch der Sauveur Schule, 
By L. Sauveur and A. N. Van Daell. 
La Parole Francaise, - - - .80 
By arrangement with the authors, we now have 


the agency for the sale of these books. The trade 
supplied. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. A. L. WISTER’S NEW TRANSLATION. 
BANNED AND BLESSED. 
A Novel. After the German of E, Werner. author of “‘ Bound by his 


Vows,”’ etc. Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wisrer, translator of “The 
Second Wife,’’ “‘ From Hand to Hand,” etc. 12mo, Extra cloth. 


$1.50. 
OBJECT LESSONS. 
The Handy Book of Object Lessons: from a Teacher’s Note-Book 


By J. WatKer. First and second series complete. 12mo. Extra 
cloth $1.25. 





This work embraces lessons on the following subjects : The Animal, 
Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms; Physiology, Physical Geography, 
id Manutactures. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Opp Comparisons. By 
Humor,” etc. 12mo 


MarsHALL Brown, author of “ Wit and 


Extra cloth. $1.25. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ 
WHYS AND WHEREFORES. 
By Uncre LAWRENCE, 


cloth. $2.0 


Profusely illustrated. Royal octavo. Extra 

Contains alarge amount of information and amusement on simple 
scientific subjects, related in the form of a story, with numerous illus- 
trations. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ PLUTARCH. 
By RosaLre KAUFMAN, 
Extra cloth, $3. 


Especially adapted for boys and girls ; 
a simplified and very interesting way. 


Square 8vo. With illustrations and maps. 


being all of Plutarch, told in 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


; Nos. 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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Marcus Warp’s New PUBLICATIONS. 


Books 


For Children. 


MARCUS WARD’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


London Town: 


amusing Colored 


edges. Price, $2.00. 
Contents :—Waterloo Bridge. Frontispiece —The 
15—The Penny Toy Man, 16—The Orange Girl, he First 
24—The British Museum, 25, 26—The Underground Railway, 2 
34—The Shoe Blacks, 35—Christ’s Hospital, 3¢ 


Foundling Hosp tal, 42, 43—The Flower Woman, 44—Cleopatra’s Needle, 45- n 
I'he Happy Family, 4g—The Crossing Sweeper, 502—Punch and Judy, 51—The Lowther Arcade, 53—The 


Hospital. 48 
54, Good-by 


A Bright Child’s Picture Book of the Great City. 
Pictures 
Designed by THOMAS CRANE and ELLEN HOUGHTON 


7—Guildha 1: Gog and Magog 


Containing beautiful and 
of London’s Buildings, Streets, and Crowds. 
Post 4to, cloth back, decorated boards, yellow 


Tower of London, 9, 1r—The Omnibus, 12—The Penny Ice Man, 13—Covent Garden, 
of May, 18 
, 29-— The Zoological Gardens, 3 .. 


-Westminster Abbey, 21, 22—Charity Girls, 
3 —The Milk Woman 33—The Muffin Man 
, 39—The Cats’ Meat Man, 40o—The Night Watch, 41—The 
Ihe Chestnut Seller, 46—Fifth of November, 47—The Children’s 
ustman is Coming, 


~St. James’ Park, 19, 20 


COMPANION VOLUMES TO THE ABOVE. 


At Home. 


rated boards, yellow edges. 


Illustrated by J. G. SoweERBY, decorated by THOMAS CRANE. Post 4to, cloth back, deco- 


. By THoMAS CRANE and ELLEN HouGuHTon. Post 4to, cloth back, decorated boards, yellow 
Abroad. ® 4 


Religious Works. 


BY REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


eaves, 


Bible Heartsease. 
end papers. Price, 40 cents. 
Ditto, Gilt edges, 60 cents. 


Golden Grain. 


48mo, bound in appropriately colored cloth. 
Superior edition, gilt, 60 cents. 


of Heartsease. 


A Daily Text Book for Morning and Evening. 
Ears of Corn:—Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye—sugyestive of the Bread of Life. 
Price, 40 cents. 


A daily Text Book of Comfort and Rest. Every page decorated with varieties 
48mo, cloth, purple and gold, yellow edges, and special 


Every page decorated with Golden 


Marcus Warp & Co., 
LONDON, BELFAST and NEW YORK. 
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| 
A Positive Revelation. | 


SEASICKNESS: Cause, Nature | 
and Prevention. A _ Scientific 
and Practical Solution of this | 
Problem. By W.H. Hudson. | 


This is wholly a new book. It makes | 
known a startling discovery to the whole | 
world. It absolutely prevents seasick- | 
ness without medicine, and secures per- | 
fect comfort upon the ocean. The work | 
dissipates all mystery, and makes the | 
whole subject perfectly lucid and com- | 
prehensible to all minds. Readers will | 
at once recognize this work as being | 
self-evident truth. 

Price, $1.25. 


16mo. Limp cloth. 


OUR HOLIDAY SOUVENIRS | 
Are Better than Christmas Cards. 
FLOWER DE LUCE, by LONGFELLOw. 
TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN, by Bryant. 
COMING OF THE BIRDS, by ELAINE GOODALE, | 
FLOWERS OF THE SEA, in pictures and verse. 


Elegant fringed edges. In box. Price, $1.50. 





Superb new editions. The best and only ones pub- 
lished in America. 


Schiller’s Complete Works. 


Cloth. $6.00. 
Cloth, gilt top. 


4 vols. 
8 vols. 


Household edition. 


Cambridge edition, $12.00. 


Goethe’s Complete Works. 


People’s Edition. 5 vols., cloth. $7.50. 


Cambridge edition. 10 vols., Cloth, gilt top. $15.00. | 
The above works are illustrated with numerous 
engravings. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 
a. SCTRKT > re ) < : 
S. E. CASSINO & CO,, Publishers, 


41 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Published monthly on the first of the month. 


TERMS, $2.00 PER YEAR, SINOLE COPIES 20 CENTS, 
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“ 
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a 
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| Single copies for sale and subscriptions 


received by 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia. 


Illustrated Magazines. 


FOR OCTOBER—NOW READY. 


Wide Awake, 


25c. $2.50a year. 


Our Live Men and Women, 


toc. $1.00 a year, 


The Pansy 
y, 


7c. 75C. a year. 


3abyland, 


5c. 50c. a year. 


“Over and over again newspapers ia all sections of the country 
have given the first place in American periodical literature for the 
young, to Wipe Awake, Its contributors are among the very best 
and brightest writers in England and America, It is by the liberal out- 
lay of money on the part of the publishers, coupled with the deter- 
mination to have the best at any price, that Wipkg Awake has reached 
its present high position.” —Christian Standard and Home Yournal. 


‘* Especially have Messrs. Lothrop & Co, been assiduous in the pro- 
duction of story books for the young; indeed, they have issued excel- 
lent publications graded to readers from six years to sixty, and well 
graded too. Their publications in the line of juvenile literature are 
among the most popular in the market, and their ready sale shows that 
the skill of Mr. Lothrop, backed by their handsome outlay of capital, 
will receive a merited return,”’— Commercial Bulletin. 





October, 1883. ] 


The Philadelphia Press. 


The Leading Newspaper of Pennsylvania. 


By universal recognition it now stands at the head in all that makes | 


a complete, general and family newspaper. 
Foremost in Enterprise. 
Fullest in Home News. 
Unequalled in Special Dispatches. 
Brightest in Correspondence. 
Complete in Everything. 

Try it for one Month. Specimen Copies sent Free. 

Book Days, MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
The Press (Daily, except Sunday), 75 cents a Month. The Press 


(Daily, including Sunday), 90 cents a Month. The Weekly Press, 
One Year, $1.25; in clubs of 10, with a free copy to Agent, $1.00 a Year. 


Address, THE Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Autographs Wanted. 


Collectors and others having Auto- 
graph Letters or Documents for 


sale or exchange should address, | 


BEN. W. AUSTIN, 


Sioux City, Iowa. | 


The 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of New York. 


F.S.WINSTON, President. 


The Mutual Life, with its One-hundred Million 
Dollars of Cash Assets, is the oldest company of the 
kind in this country, and the largest in the world. 
Its policies are of the simplest and most liberal form, 
and are written on all desirable plans of Insurance, 


for amounts from $500 to $30,000. Its Premium 


Rates are lower than those charged by other com- | 
panies, and in no other company of any name or 


kind can a perfectly safe Life Insurance be obtained 
at less cost through life than in this. 


Every person who has others dependent upon him 
for their support should insure his life for their 
benefit. 

Bates & LAMBERT, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


Chestnut & Tenth Streets, Philadelphia. 
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A. G. Clemmer & Co.’s 
| Music Hall, 
1117 Chestnut St. 


PIANOS by 


Weber, 

Hallet & Davis Co., 
Ivers & Pond Co., 
George Woods & Co., 
New England Co., 

C. C. Briggs & Co. 


ORGANS by 


George Woods & Co., 
Clough & Warren, 
Taylor & Farley, 
Miller & Co., 

A. G. Clemmer. 


Our assortment of first-class UPRIGHT 
PIaANos is probably the largest in the city. 

A thoroughly reliable Piano at $215. 

Absolutely first-class Upright Pianos for 
$275, $300, $325, etc. 

Remember, we don’t ask you to keep what 
is not satisfactory. 

In ORGANS, we havea specialty at $65, 
which is creating much comment. It is simply 
the best at the price in the city. 


Beautiful Organs by the noted GEORGE 
Woops & Co., at $95; some lower, others 
higher, in price. 


PEDAL ORGANS 


For organ students in variety. 


Send for Circulars, or call on 


A. G. CLEMMER & CO., 
1117 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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AUL: A Dramatic Poem. 


By ALGERNON SYDNEY LOGAN, 


Author of The Mirror of a 


Mind, The Image of Air, etc. 


12mo, extra cloth, $1.00, 


PRESS OPINIONS OF SAUL. 


‘The poem has very perfect form ; its characters are well drawn, and 
its situations are well taken and effective. Saul is the central figure, 
and is consistently and finely delineated.’’— Boston Globe. 


“« The poem is written with strong dramatic effect, especially the scenes 
between David and Jonathan; between Michal and Phalti; Saul’s 
soliloquy by moonlight on the balcony ; Saul with the witch of Endor; 
Michal’s soliloquy in her apartment, and her flight on being informed 
that Phalti is slain; and the death of Saul. The events as chronicled 
in the Uld Testament are consistently followed ; and the poem through- 
out is not only of powerful interest, but is of high literary merit.””— 
Boston Home Fournal, 


“« Mr. Logan has succeeded in infusing into his poem much more real 
dramatic force than most ‘closet’ dramas contain. The story is a 
very dramatic one, and the tragic situations are presented with no little 
skill, It is written in blank verse of dignified and pure English, and of 
stately movement,”’—WN. ¥. Wordd. 


‘« The action of the poem is spirited, the language dignified, and the 
versification smooth. It is altogether a poem of more than ordinary 
ability and power,”’"—N, Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


‘‘ The production is readable, and shows admirable proofs of culture 
and literary skill.”’—W. V. Home Fournadl, 


‘* Both the career and the character of Saul, sometime king of Israel, 
are very well adapted to dramatic treatment, and Mr, Algernon Sydney 
Logan, in treating this theme, has produced a dramatic poem of more 
than ordinary interest and power. His versification is at once fluent 
and forcible, and his characterization of Saul is decidedly successful and 
impressive,’’—North American, 


** A new view of Saul finds expression in Mr. Logan’s dramatic poem, 
He represents his hero as having been chosen by the priests as a tool 
only to show himself a patriot. The plot is ingeniously carried out, 
while the tragic and superstitious elements that enter into its composi- 
tion afford a wide field for the imagination of the poet.”—Providence 
Journal, 


“The chief charm of the drama after all, and it has much charm, is 
the character of Michal and her struggle between duty to two men and 
love for a third. ‘The scenes that most interest us are those in which 
Phalti tries to win her more cordial love for himself; in which Saul 
would secure her more earnest support for his tottering throne, and gets 
only her cry : 

* May the Philistines suffer rout; ’ 
and her final flight to the mountains, to rejoin David when she hears 
that Phaltiis dead. The action, while single and not over-wrought, is 
always quick, never clogged by too much metaphysical subtlety, nor 
yet altogether devoid of good points in the way of metaphysics.”’— 
N.Y. Critic. 


‘It is a studied effort of considerable historic as well as literary 
merit.’’— Washington Post. 


**When Mr, Logan’s first work, ‘ The Mirror of a Mind,’ made its 
appearance, it was hailed by most of the authoritative organs of lite- 
rary opinion as the work of a genuine poet. His next book, ‘The 
Image of Air,’ only served to strengthen the first impression. And in 
his third volume, which essays a higher flight, he has shown the pos- 
session of dramatic qualities, which the structure of his former books 
did not give opportunities of exhibiting.’’—Zippincott’s Magazine. 


“ Here is a bit of literature that one will not regret having read. For 
notwithstanding the semi-religious vein with which one may imagine 
the poem to be penetrated, its «ction is surprisingly rapid and interest- 
ing. ‘There is a boldness about it, too ; a lack of all that bespeaks the 
amateur, which is very gratifying. ‘Saul’ will prove a surprise to 
many readers,’’— Baltimore Day. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be 


“ An admirably conceived and strongly written version of the Old 
Testament story of Saul’s reign over Israel, and his death by his own 
hand after the battle of Mount Gilboa, The action of the drama is con- 
fined to Mount Gilboa and its immediate vicinity, and the time to a night 
and part of the following day. ‘The characters are accurately drawn, 
the style is vivid, and the drama most interesting.’’—Co/umdbus Dis- 


patch, 


“A dramatic poem, based upon strictly Bible grounds, with but the 
slightest liberty taken to procure the proper dramatic climax. The 
blank verse is terse and sustained in structure, and the whole poem 
gives one a strong. realistic impression of one of the great events in 
Jewish history.’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


‘Mount Gilboa has been selected for the point around which the 
scene of this drama is laid. The time of the action. the last day of 
Saul’s life. The actors : Saul, David, Abner, Phalti, Jonathan, Abina- 
dab, Melchi-shua, Ghost of Samuel, Michal, The Witch of Endor. 
The story is one which every Bible reader will readily recall. Mr. 
Logan has invested the story with much interest, in language of poetry, 
bringing the personne/ vividly before us. The whole is invested with 
a reality, which appeals to all readers, Christian and secular. In spite 
of the subject having been frequently treated before, it possesses a 
freshness and vigor peculiar to the talented writer under consideration. 
The biblical text has been adhered to, with the exception of permitting 
Saul’s armor-bearer, in the last scene, to die before his master.’’—/%t¢s- 
burgh Evening Telegraph. 


‘The view taken by the author of the relations between Saul and his 
subjects is not the most common one, and hence the book will be found 
deeply interesting.’’—Rochester Union. 


‘A striking contribution to the literature of the day is ‘Saul: a 
Dramatic Poem.” by Algernon Sydney Logan, published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia. Mr. Logan takes an original view of the 
episode in Jewish history in which Saul and David are the most con- 
spicuous figures. He thinks it plain that the priests were unwilling 
to grant the people’s demands for a king, and when constrained to 
yield chose an obscure youth, who they thought could be easily 
moulded to their will. When, however, Saul asserted h’s kingly power, 
and forced the priesthood to take a secondary position, the priests 
plotted against him, organized a clerical party, anointed David as the 
royal successor, and bided the time to bring him forth and seat him on 
thethrone. The later developments are all treated with this idea, and 
Mr. Logan has thrown a great deal of force and intensity ito this 
religious historical drama. Poetically the work is of superior merit,’’— 
Troy Times 


‘This dramatization of the familiar Bible story of the first king of 
the Jewish nation takes a view of the relations of king and priesthood 
sO uncommon as to attract attention. There is abundance of action 
and energy.’’—Syracuse Journal, 


‘Lippincott & Co. have just brought out in handsome style a 
dramatic poem, entitled ‘Saul,’ by Algernon Sydney Logan, which is 
well received by the public. As a literary production 1t is excellent, 
and cannot fail to become a standard work.’’— Williamsport Gazette. 


‘The same house has also sent forth a dramatic poem, entitled 
‘Saul,’ by Algernon Sydney Logan, who shows much beauty of thought 
and felicity of expression throughout.’’—Union Leader 


“Much skill and spirit are shown in the poem.”’—Bethlehem Times, 


** This book is a fine dramatization of the plain Bible account of the 
overthrow of Saul. The able characterization, masterly dialogue, and 
the intensely dramatic scenes, render the book a valuable addition to 
current dramatic literature.”"—Zrie Gazette. 


‘«The story of Saul has been made the subject of a dramatic poem by 
Algernon Sidney Logan. ‘The difficulty between Saul and the priests is 
well set forth and the style is very entertaining. If put upon the stage, 
there 1s not a play of Shakspeare’s that would equal it.’"—ansas City 
Times. 


sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





